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Committee to consider 
new classroom building 


by Bill Collins 

A committee has been formed and plans have 
been made to study the feasibility of constructing a 
new classroom structure on main campus. 

John Gutman, vice president for operations, 
said a planning council is looking at the possibility 
of relocating classes from the four buildings on 
north campus to one building complex on main 


campus. 
utman stressed that the administration is 


“committed to planning in detail,’ but not com- 
mitted to building a new structure. 

The plan involves forming the Design Review 
Committee consisting of Gutman, Timothy Pedrotty 
superintendent of building and grounds, Academic 
Dean Ronald Provost, William Wilson and Robert 
Lavallee. The committee deals with the issues of 
location and interior planning, or “adjacency.” 

Gutman said the considerations in picking a 
site were whether to put it in its own setting, like 
Ross Sport Center, or “instill it in existing build- 
ings’ and not “chew up a lot of space.” He said 
instead of putting a new building complex on the 
athletic field, they could “use existing buildings to 
design spaces.” 

Gutman said he is “reasonably confident” of 
planning more than one building, but he said they 
may be connected in some way. 

The proposed building complex would need 


pen about 75,000. square feet of space to handle the 


. move of classrooms, labs and offices from north 


campus. 

Each dorm in the quad takes up about 33,000 
square feet of land. The plan for a new building 
complex would require slightly more space than is 
taken up by two quad dorms. 


Planners have recommended putting a com- 


plex in front of Jemery Hall, Gutman said, and the 
committee has also leaned toward that recom- 
mendation. He said the strip stretching from the 
library to the chapel would be preserved,and the 
complex would fit between Jemery and that strip. 

Gutman said when the original townhouses 
were planned behind Hodson Hall, he didn't like 
the idea. He said he now thinks that area is one of 
the nicest on campus. He said he wants to convey 
the idea of a well-manicured courtyard” in the 
area between Jemery and the proposed new build- 
ing complex. 

Gutman said Richard DiVenere, vice president 
for development, is engaged in determining the 
college’s ability to raise funds. A consultant has 
been hired to look into the possibilities. 

A “silent campaign” has already been started, 
in which prime benefactors to the school are 
approached and their willingness to contribute is 
judged, Gutman said. He said the project would 
need “several very significant gifts and many small 
gifts.” 

The amount of money that may possibly be 
contributed will be reviewed and the board will 
consider it and set goals. 

The planning phase will conclude with “sche- 
matic drawings,” but not actual blueprints. The 
schematic drawings should convey an idea of the 
building complex. The school can then print a 
brechure and search for money : 

The planning ¢f future academicimeeds statéd 
in the fall of 1981 and the planning stages for the 
building began in fall, 1982. Gutman said, “The 
components are moving forward and coming 
together.” He said the building would take 11-16 
months to complete, and if everything goes smoothly 
construction could begin in the Spring of 1984. 
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Rick Douglass speaks to a group of over 300 dancers, mostly 

high school students, about multiple sclerosis at the ninth 

annual M.S: Dance Marathon. For more photos, see page 16. 
(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


i This last issue of the 1982-83 
| staff is dedicated to the class of 
1983 and its entrance into the 
“Real World” The next issue will 
be published April 13 under 
the direction of the new editor, | 
Suzanne Dulude. Enjoy your | 












by John Cotter 
News Editor 


Barring any write-in cam- 


paigns, tomorrow’s election for 
Student Association president 
and vice president will see only 
one candidate running for each 
position. 

Sharon McDonnell and Bill 
Bowen are running unopposed 


for SA. president and vice presi- 


dent, respectively. 
Both candidates expressed 


dismay at the lack of opposition. 


“! don’t think anybody should 
run unopposed,” McDonnell 
said. 





oem 


write-in candidate. 


Bill Bowen and Sharon McDonnell are the only offi 


She pointed to a general feel- 


ing of student apathy as a possible 


source for the lack of interest. 


Citing the poor attendance at 


the March 10 Student Aid Aware- 


ness Day she said, “I think that is 
representative, unfortunately, of 
the way students feel.” 


Bowen expressed similar feel- 


ings. “It was a shock to me. It’s 
kind of disappointing.” 

In spite of his unopposed 
status Bowen intends to run a 
full campaign. “I’m going to flood 
this campus with posters and 
letters. I’m going to keep going 


as if there were 10 people run- 


ning against me.” 





cial candidates 
tion vice president and president. Kim Palmese is also running for vice president as a_{f0™ Mondays to Tuesdays, has 


S.A. President John Egan 
expressed dismay as well. “I was 
amazed. | think it’s almost dis 
gusting.” 


were advertised well in advance 
of the Feb. 23 deadline for peti- 
tions, adding that the date was 
pushed to Feb. 25 to allow extra 
time for prospective candidates 
to gather signatures. 

Egan said that no more peti- 
tions would be accepted. “It 
wouldn't be fair to the people 
who got them in on time.” 

Egan added that he hoped 


continued on page 2 
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for Student Associo- 


Easter break! 








ins shite patos 16 Members of G.A. 


could be impeached 


by Chris Cosentino 
Staff Reporter 


More than 20 percent of the 


General Assembly would be im- 


peached if the attendance rules 
were strictly followed. 

The constitution states, 
sences beyond two meetings with 


a proxy and one meeting with- 
out proxy per semester shall con- 
stitute grounds for impeachment.” 


John Egan, Student Association 
president, said that attendance 


policy according to the constitu- 


tion comes under the jurisdiction 


of the vice president, Connie Mar- 


tin. 

Of the 78 names listed on 
the G.A. attendance list—not all 
of whom are voting members — 


18 have missed enough meet- 


ings to constitute grounds for 
impeachment. 


Martin, as vice president, 


serves as head of the personnel 


and nominations committee, 
which is in charge of impeach- 


ment proceedings. She said the 
fact that meetings were changed 


made her more lenient. A tech- 


nicality in the wording of the con- 
stitution hampers the impeach- 
ment proceedings. “Traditionally 
people have just not been im- 
peached,” she said. 

There have been seven G.A. 
meetings this semester. At the 
eighth, the inconsistency in the 
constitution will probably be 
amended. 

Amy Demarest, director of 
student activities at Trinity Col- 
lege, said the policy at. Trinity 
forces students with poor atten- 
dance records to make a choice. 
Theymust improve their record, 
and »ut extra time into the organ- 
ization to show they are really 
interested, or they must resign. 

Martin said people with the 
worst attendance records have 
been contacted and threatened. 
According to the attendance 
records this has not worked. 

The reason for the attendance 
problems could be apathy or that 
the policy which comes from 
Robert's Rules of Order, is too 
strict. Trinity has a similar atten- 
dance policy of three unexcused 
absences, but they have been able 
to effectively enferce it. 
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Class of 1984 
VOTE THURSDAY, MARCH 24 


FRANK NORMANDIN 
Class President 
“A vote for a better senior year” 
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“We're only 4,214 feet 
away from Campus” 
ome On By! 
159 Pearl St. 
Essex Jct. 





Babson starts new 
job training program 


Liberal arts and engineering/ 
science students can now gain a 
foothold in the business world. 
In an effort to aid students with 
these academic backgrounds to 
make the transition to manage- 
ment opportunities, Babson Col- 
lege is offering TRANSITION, a 
six-week residential program, from 
June 6 to July 15 at its Wellesley, 
Mass. campus. 

This innovative, totally inte- 
grated program will provide un- 
dergraduate students the oppor- 
tunity to learn the functional areas 
of business such as accounting, 
economics, finance, manage- 
ment, marketing, and manage- 
ment information systems, and 
to experience the important rela- 
tionships which influence man- 
agement decisions. The purpose 
of TRANSITION is to enable stu- 
dents without previous exposure 
to business management educa- 
tion to augment their career 
options should they decide to 
enter the business world directly 
from undergraduate school, and 
to determine if they wish to pursue 
further education in business at 
the graduate level. 

Babson faculty will teach the 
classes which will meet five days 
a week, from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m. 
Case studies, role-playing group 


projects, evening and dinner meet- 
ing with guest speakers represent- 


ing various types of businesses, 
and computer applications will 
be incorporated into the program, 
Field trips to area firms as well as 


weekend and evening recreation- 


al events are planned. Students 
will be able to use the college 


athletic facilities. A major com- 


ponent of the program will be 
the participation of the staff of 
the Babson career counseling 
office and the availability of its 
facilities. 

Students will be housed as a 


group ‘on the Babson campus. 
Meals and accommodations will 
be available seven days a week 
during the session. 

All participants will receive a 


written evaluation of their per- 


formance at Babson, along with 
a certificate of achievement upon 


completion of the program re- 
quirements. Credit toward a de- 


gree may be obtained with the 
approval of the degree-granting 
institution in which the student 


is enrolled during the regular aca- 


demic year. 


TRANSITION is aimed at stu- 


dents majoring in non-business 
fields who wish to broaden their 
educational base. Although the 
program is primarily designed for 
students between their junior and 
senior years in college, Babson 


welcomes applications from qual- 


ified sophomores, recent college 
graduates, and those expecting 
to receive degrees in 1983. 
“Participants should apply to 
Babson for TRANSITION if they 
are eager to be challenged by an 
intensive, inte: aied curriculum 
and a demanding faculty” said 
Undergraduate Dean Arthur 
Bayer, who is coordinating the 
TRANSITION program. “They 
must be eager to explore in depth 
the diversified world of business.” 
Among the skills participants may 
be expecting to acquire, Dean 
Bayer cited an understanding of 
the planning and execution of a 
business operation, familiarity with 


marketing strategies and tech- 


niques, tools for accounting and 
financial analysis, 

Deadline for filing applications 
is April 1 and applicants will be 
notified of their acceptance on 
or about April 15. For further 
information contact Dean Arthur 
Bayer at Babson College, Babson 
Park, MA 02157 or telephone 
617-235-1200 ext. 321. 


Gutman looking for $6 million 
for future classroom building 


by John Cotter 


News Editor 


The college’s Design Review 
Committee gave a presentation 
outlining two possible options for 
the construction of new classroom 
space on the south campus, at 
the March 15 General Assembly 
meeting. 

Vice President for Operations 
John Gutman explained that the 
college would probably construct 
more than one building to fulfill 
the needed 75,000 square feet 
of classroom space. 


Gutman explained that the 
college is currently assessing its 
ability to raise the estimated 6 
million dollars to cover the cost. 

Gutman added that construc- 
tion would take about 14 months 
if the plan moved ahead. 

In other business, John Puleio 
gave a presentation of financial 
aid. He pointed out that Reagan's 
education proposals would make 
it more difficult to qualify for edu- 
cation grants because of his “self 
help” proposal. 

In new business, the assem- 
bly unanimously approved a mo- 


tion to allocate $50 for a Hunger 
Watch program on campus. 

Nancy Yuill of the Alliot Gov- 
erning Board explained that the 
money was needed so students 
in the program could make calls 
to Montpelier to monitor the 
effects of legislation on various 
food programs. 

Information gathered from the 
project, organized by student 
Michael Devereux, will be sent to 
Washington, D.C. to be used by 
the organization Bread for the 
World in its lobbying attempts in 
Congress. 


Fall break-in damages clock, 
hampers use of observatory 


by Brenda Patoine 
Staff Reporter 

The telescope at the Holcomb 
Observatory was damaged last 
fall when an unauthorized visitor 
left an electric driving clock on. 

The sophisticated device is 
responsible for the telescope’s 
ability to accurately follow a star’s 
path across the sky. 

Chris Zacherer, a physics con- 
centrator in charge of the observ- 
atory’s use, discovered last Sep- 
tember that the clock-motor had 
been left on. As a result, the 
telescope continued to track a 
star's path as it went over the 
horizon and became jammed 
against the scope’s concrete 
mounting. 

The physics department, 
which takes responsibility for the 
observatory, has three keys to the 
facility: Zachérer has one, phys: 
ics professor Edward Foley has 
one, and the third is kept in the 
department, presumably away 
from student access. The only 
authorized way to gain access 
to the observatory is through 
Zacherer or a professor in the 
department. 

James Evans, professor of 
physics, said he has “no idea” 
who could have entered the facil- 
ity, but assumes that it was some- 





one with access to a key He added 
that it might be possible, though 
difficult, to gain access through 
the shutter door on the observa- 
tory’s dome. The three-foot-wide 
shutter slides open for viewing. 

Zacherer said he had visited 
the observatory on other occa- 
sions, including several times last 
year, and found the telescope in 
various positions — indicating that 
it has been used without author- 
ization in the past. 

The jamming of the telescope 
against its base has thrown the 
declination controls “out of 
whack,” Zacherer said. These sen- 
sitive controls facilitate more ac- 
curate focusing on the path ofa 
faint star. 

“One of the beauties of the 
telescope,” Zacherer said, is that 
it enables the viewer to “look for 
objects you can't see.” What he 
called “useless destruction” of 
the equipment has made that 
impossible. 

The physics department hopes 
to have the telescope repaired 
this semester, Evens said. Zacherer 
said he has tried to repair the 
instruments himself, but cannot 
do it alone. 

Evans said it would be useless 
to repair the facility before hav- 
ing the building’s locks changed, 


In the past, using the observatory was an intricate part of St. Michael’s astronomy classes. 


for fear of a repetition of the 
present problem. Zacherer sub- 
mitted a work order “some time 
ago” but has seen no action taken. 

Until it is fixed, Foley said, 
use of the observatory has been 
“discouraged” to avoid further 
damage. 

Zacherer said the telescope, 


~which is over 40 years old, is 


“due for general maintenance.” 
Several of the parts need re- 
placement but such an overhaul 
could run into “tens of thousands 
of dollars.” 

The erection of the observa- 
tory in 1939 was made possible 
through the interest and dedica- 
tion of the Rev AA Rivard, S.S.E., 
then a professor of physics. Rivard 
spent countless hours perfecting 
an eight-inch mirror for the tele- 
scope, which was replaced two 


years later by the present 12%- . 


inch mirror. ) 


The actual building was de- 


signed by James M. Holcomb, 
an expert lens maker for whom 
the observatory is named, 

The astronomy course which 
is now a part of the college’s cur- 
riculum was introduced in 1941, 
a result of the observatory’s erec- 
tion. Actual observation of the 
stars was once an integral part of 
the course. 


New S.A. to pick up old ideas 


continued from page 1 


someone would begin a write-in 
campaign. 

McDonnell said she would like 
to see next year's S.A. pick up 


interest in reactivating a women's 


union on campus as well as cre- 


ating a more active lecture series. 
Both Bowen and McDonnell 


expressed their concern that bet- 
ter communication be established- 
with the college's board of trus- 


where the current administration— tees with respect to tuition and 


will leave off. “A lot of questions 
were raised by this year's S.A.” 
She explained that she would 


like to look at the budget, espe- 


cially with respect to what might 
have been insufficient Social 
Committee funds. 

McDonnell also expressed 


various student related policies. 


This year Egan actively can- 


vassed the board to give thorough 
and serious consideration to any 
proposed tuition increase. 
Bowen added that he would 
like funds appropriated to the 
various classes earlier in the year 


to make events easier to organ- 


ize. 
Bowen and McDonnell both 


expressed interest in newly organ- 


ized house government system. 

Bowen said he would like to 
see it developed more and 
McDonnell expressed hope that 


it would increase student partic 


ipation in college affairs. 

“If the majority of students 
aren't participating we'll have less 
of an impact on decisions made 


here on campus. We have to gen- 


erate interest, but you can't force 
people to participate.” 
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F Library keeps quiet 


_ even with computers 


_ by Gerry Gray 
te ye es 4 : ‘i _ Staff Reporter 

















Aicoc at the cancishor 
and supervisors in the com- 
_ puter area. Suffice it to say that 
: _ most people working in the library 
_ were aware of the problem. Jo- 
~ seph Popecki, director of the 
library said that while he was 
aware of the problem, “there 
pane been enough complaints 
| oe that I should go to the dean.” He 
said that people have different 
~ levels of sensitivity and that a 
me few complaints about the term- 
‘ aaa have to be expected. 
-___ Ronald Provost, vice president 
i for academic affairs, made the 
decision to put the terminals in 








bers of the computer service 

department over the summer. 
Amore tangible problem has 

arisen with people staying in the 


ri the library He did so after con- 
 sultations with Popecki and mem- 


library too late. When the ter- 
minals were first put in there was 
a problem with students staying 
past the library closing hours. An 
extra half-hour warning is now 
issued to terminal users and that 








ic Boeolé pee late, and would 


rather have security deal with the 


problem. 

Joy Veronneau of computer 
services said there was no way to 
shut down the library terminals 
at midnight without limiting the 
other computer services that are 
open all night. She said the lim- 
ited access was one of the fac- 
tors they had to accept in choosing 
the library On the subject of noise, 
she said that all of the keyboards 
in the library are “quiet” rather 
than ones that click. 

The wall partitioning the com- 
puters leaves a few feet open at 
the ceiling and the floor. Popecki 
said this was neccesary for air 
circulation. If the area were totally 
enclosed, they would have to 
install a new air circulation sys- 
tem for the room. However, after 
weighing all the alternatives, Po- 
pecki said that the terminals and 


the library form a “natural rela- © 


tionship” and “the information 
capabilities tie right into the facil- 


ity.” 


has reduced the Se Popecki — 
x a, 





; outstanding suppor in actions 
Vendy Co 


by Alan Lindsay 


It’s a rare thing that a college 
have a poet praised by the likes 
of X.J. Kennedy or Hayden Car- 
ruth. But St. Michael’s has such 
a poet. 

John Engels has been writing 
and publishing poetry for over 
25 years. His most recent book, 
which came out only this month, 
is called, “Weather-Fear, New and 
Selected Poems,” 1958-1982 
And on Wednesday, March 16 


Engels read from this volume to — 


a full house at the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

“Weather-Fear” contains works 
from his four previous books, “The 
Homer Mitchell Place,” “Signals 
from the Safety Coffin,’ “Blood 
Mountain,” and “Vivaldi in Early 
Fall,” as well as a section of new 
poems. Engels read some from 
each part then read four unpub- 
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lished poems. 

In between he talked to the 
audience about his life and his 
career. He said he wrote “Blood 
Mountain” without ever having 


seen the mountain. He was in: 


spired by the name. Now that 
he’s seen the mountain he said 
of it, it “had neither character 
nor dignity” as a mountain with 
such a name should have. 
Although all his books have 
been written since his coming to 
St. Michael’s in 1962, many of 


his poems are set in Wisconsin. 


That state, he said, has at least 
one advantage over Vermont. You 
can define the boundaries of a 
town as the land between the 
church and the tavern. “If there 


are two taverns and two churches, 


there are two towns.” 

In his poetry he discusses his 
boyhood and a Wisconsin lake 
he explored from a water-logged 


raft he had found. He also talks 
about some of the people he 
knew in high school and much 
about the places he has known. 
In “Interlachen,” the longest poem 
in “Weather-Fear,” he writes, 
"...Water is everywhere. It trickles 
through the clay/into basements 
and over dirt floors, spills/into 
the sumps of North Williston/ 
which switch on.” 

He said one good thing about 
his new volume is now that it’s 
printed the poems are behind 
him, and, he said, “I can’t tamper 
with them anymore.” 

When he was done the read- 
ing the crowd clapped enthusi- 
astically while he stepped down 


to a seat in the front row. And 


they continued to clap until he 
stood and waved, like a ball player 
drawn by the crowd from the dug 
out after a game-winning home 
run. 


Vermont: a recognized leader 
in the anti-nuclear movement 


by Chrissy Burtis 


Vermont has earned a repu- 
tation in the spotlight of the 
national movement for world 
peace and nuclear disarmament. 
The combined efforts of well- 
organized local coalitions and 
supportive citizens are major 
reasons behind this accomplish- 
mente. vss 

On several occasions Vermon- 
ters have been recognized for their 





capita representation at the New 
York rally last June.” An estimated 
3,000 Vermonters traveled to the 
“Big Apple” to voice their stand 
against the arms race. Last Octo- 
ber 1,200 persons attended the 
Vermont Solidarity Rally held in 
Montpelier. Much of the success 
of the statewide movements can 
be attributed to activities on the 
local level. 

Russ Moore, a representative 
of the Federation for Progress in 
New York, said the achievements 
of Vermont are due to efficient 
coordination between the local 
coalitions and the citizens. 

Programs to boost local aware- 
ness have created a snowball effect 
throughout the state. Moore, who 
spoke on Feb. 11 at a three-day 
peace conference held at Bur- 
lington City Hall, said he found 
nuclear freeze groups in a major- 
ity of towns “canvassing door-to- 
door developing a profile.” Other 
efforts have been made to en- 
courage citizen participation. 

Many Vermont communities 


3 in the library hone eased some e the nctline and competition for 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


now utilize an open-forum vot- 
ing process in their town meet- 


ing system. Last year 177 towns 
approved a statewide nuclear 
freeze referendum., This year 
towns will vote on a “jobs with 
peace” resolution. 

“These direct actions take on 
a renewed significance because 
at this point there is a great deal 
of public sentiment in favor of a 
peace movement,” 
He added that the geography of 


_ the state lends itself to opportu- 
- nities for the public to speak. 


Wendy Scott, of the Lamoille 


‘id, “We were told County Peace Coalition, said, “We 
- Vermont ‘had the highest per 


tend to work within our own 
county because its more rural 


than areas such as Burlington.” 


Moore said. 


Eight of 10 towns in Lamoille 
passed the nuclear freeze refer- 
endum, Scott said. 

This year the town of Hines- 
burg will vote on a proposal to 
become a nuclear free zone. If 
passed, no nuclear wastes may be 
dumped or transported through 
the town and neither nuclear mis- 
siles nor nuclear power facilities 
may be located there. These free 
zones are “a developing move- 
ment on the horizon,” Moore said. 

Greg Guma, of the Burling- 


ton Peace Coalition, summed up 


Vermont's leadership role saying, 


“We are morally right, but we 


must develop a critical awareness 


-so we can define our own des- 


” 


tiny. 


The 1984 HILLTOP is now 
accepting applications for all positions. 
Applications are available in the 
Student Activities Office —Alliot 124 
Deadline is Wednesday, April 6, 1983 


FINAL HOUR SPECIAL: 
¥, price on all breads & bagels 


Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


Hot & Cold Beverages 


Italian Grinders 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 


Mon. thru Thur. 6:30-9:00 
Fri. thru Sun. 6:30-7:00 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
CALL 655-2660 
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Empty election 


Tomorrow’s General Assembly election will be one of the few in 
St. Michael’s history where the outcome can be predicted before 
even one vote is cast. Unless there are any last-minute write-in 
campaign upsets, we know that Sharon McDonnell will be the next 
Student Association president and Bill Bowen will be vice president. 

Kim Palmese should be applauded for at least attempting to 
make Bowen's move into office less certain by waging a write-in 
campaign thaf could have a chance of being successful, providing 
there is a good turn-out for the election. Voter apathy will likely be a 
problem, since the general feeling on campus is “Why vote —there 
aren't any choices.” 

The lack of candidates should be everyone’s concern, since two 
people are almost being handed the office on a silver platter. The 
issue now is not whether this candidate would be a better choice 
than that one; but if McDonnnell‘and Bowen are competent and 
deserve the positions. We'll never really know if they were the right 
people and the students’ choices. 

The future of participation in the G.A. should also be a concern, 
since the G.A. was accused of apathy as early as November when 
the budget slid into place with barely a whimper. Now, its constitution 
may have been broken. How can the Executive Board expect to 
groom candidates for elections when members repeatedly miss 
more meetings than the constitution allows? The Executive Board 
has not set a good example to other members by overlooking 
impeachments. 

The atmosphere at many meetings is that of rushing to get 
everything over with and get out of the meeting, which may stifle 
discussion or keep members from asking questions. The issues the 
G.A. votes on are important to every student, and should not be 
ruled by the clock. 

Let’s not forget that student decisions at the college are sup- 
posed to be democratic, with everyone having a voice. Be heard 
tomorrow. If you think McDonnell and Bowen are good choices, 
then vote for them. If you don't, write in a candidate. Vote, or else 
don’t complain about the G.A. next year. EM 


Accomplished poet 


Last Wednesday, English professor John Engels read from his 
most recently published collection of poems, called “Weather-Fear, 
New and Selected Poems.” Two notes of congratulations are appro- 
priate. 


The first, of course, goes to Engels. He is a fine poet, and the _ 


opportunity given him to read his poetry before the college commu- — 
_ nity was well-deserved. Someone of his caliber can often go unnoticed _ 
when he becomes a familiar figure on campus. oe ae 

Second, a large audience gathered in the McCarthy Arts Center 
to hear Engels. It is that type of support which helps a professor of 
Engels’ talents to continue in his art while maintaining a teaching 
position. The students and faculty who cheered him last week did 
him a great service. 

The college and the English Department are fortunate to have 
Engels as a professor, and it was good to see them show their 
appreciation by celebrating the publication of Engels’ latest collec- 
tion. 
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Unclear stance 


To the editor: 

Last Wednesday I had the 
unfortunate experience of read- 
ing Managing Editor Michael 
Knott's editorial concerning the 
woes of WWPV. It goes down in 


_the annals of journalistic prose 







attempt to ren 
be futile, but I’ll try it anyway 

It is disappointing for every- 
one concerned: students, disc 
jockeys and people in the com- 
munity, to see another delay in 
the broadcast of the revamped 
WWPY, especially after all the 
time and effort that went into it. 
The question is, what do WWPV's 
setbacks have in common with 
their General Assembly budget. 
appropriations from last semes- 
ter? These budget requests and _ 
the apparent ease by which they 
travel through the G.A. have 
absolutely nothing to do with 
“delays in getting the station on 
the air.” 

Another point of contention 
is the way in which Knott led one 
to believe that the majority of 
their budget was earmarked for 
programming and a professional 
director. As I read through 
WWPV\’s proposal, I can tally only 
25 percent going for such a 
purpose, a sum necessary in light 
of the station's new responsibilities. 

Yet another objectionable 
“Knottism” is his advice to stu- 
dents to address their complaints 
to the Executive Board, even 
though they have little say in 
budget considerations. For any 
to voice complaints to the Finance 
and Appropriations Committee, 







ant congue 
written for this newspaper An’ that 
en ody this flaw would to ens 


Get Involved 


The Defender is accepting applications for staff | — 
reporters for the 1983-84 year. Responsibilities 
include writing articles and attending meetings. 
For information, contact Suzanne Dulude, x.2418. 


or bring it up at any Tuesday night 
GA. meeting. G.A. treasurer Peter 
Abell and the rest of the gang will 
gladly hear you out. 

I'm not sure if there was a 
point that Knott was attempting 
to elucidate for us, or if he was 
merely expressing a muddled 


opinion on the subject. No mat- 


ter the reason, there is no excuse 
for journalistic illiteracy especially 





ure that they make se 


to begin immediately and c 
tinue until April 25. This 
“P-Day” weekend will be inch id= 
ed, but the drive will be over before 
final exams. During the week o 
April 25, each “team” can pr 
sent Don Sutton with a check 
show its involvement in the « 
This is an excellent opportu- 


To provoke thou ht, an editor - the 


must first express his thought 
clearly ! 
Michael Daniels 


Bottle Drive 


To the editor: 

We, as representatives of the 
residents of Lyons Hall, would 
like to formally challenge all other 
students and staff of St. Michael’s 
College to partake in a bottle drive, 
the proceeds of which are to be 
donated to the Fire and Rescue 
Ambulance Fund. We see Fire 
and Rescue as an invaluable asset 


to the college and the surround- 


ing communities, and we feel it 
is our responsibility to support 
the squad by helping to raise funds 
to pay for a new ambulance. 

We would like to see this drive 
develop into a friendly competi- 
tion among students and staff in 
which the “teams” are determined 
by geographic locations of resi- 
dence facilities, i.e., Joyce, Hamel, 
the 100 town houses, etc. We 
suggest that residents get together 
with their R.A.’s and house pres- 
idents, to determine or develop 
acollection plan or schedule. We 
would like for the contest or drive 


This is our chance 
come the prevailing apath 
tude on campus and to 
a worthwhile cause. \ 
like to hear any reactions, qué 
tions or suggestions about thi 
drive, and we strongly urge ev 
yone to get involved. 

Lyons Residence Hall Staff 


Supporting LR 


To the editor: err 
On March 16 while I was 
walking to a 1:55 class in Jeme 
I happened to notice a sign ha 
ing from a third floor window i 
Joyce Hall. The sign said “Su 
port the I.R.A.” Quite simply the 
I.R.A. is a terrorist organizatio 
They have wreaked uncountable. 
atrocities upon the Irish mainland. 
Glorification of a group such as 
the I.R.A. merely exacerbates 
existing problems in Ireland. 
Peace in Ireland, as in all societies, 
can only be found through peace- 
ful means. The I.R.A. will never 
find a peaceful and united Ireland — 
until they radically change their __ 
methods. Nahe. 
Owen Patrick McGowan | 
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College seems insignificant next to real world 





by Timo McGillicuddy 
Op-Ed 


“_..welcome you all to Disney- 


~ land. I will be your guide on this 
__ tour, so please sit back and enjoy. 
It seems a shame that many do 
not take advantage of all that this 
fantasy world has to offer, and 
since reality does not...” 
~ Riiing. Punch clock. Find feet; 
dress. Brush teeth. Two knocks 
on the door, “Hello, eight o’clock 
again — it’s about that time.” Over 
to plastic coffee in styrofoam cups 
at the snack bar. “Thank you, 


yes, thank you, hello.” Will some- 


body please do something about 
that radio!!! “Yes, lovely outside, 
lovely” —but it’s lousy somewhere, 
“Good day,” “Yes, have a good 
day!” Hope you don't get hit bya 
bus. Beautiful day inside, for 
sure—makes you want to spill 
coffee on your lap and read the 
Free Press. What? Already done 
that? Oops. 

News item: Government re- 
leased its tax hike today, called 
Revenue Enhancement. Maxi- 
mize Economize Reaganhitem- 
rightbetweenemize. The N-Bomb 
is now called the Peacekeeper. 
That's cool I guess—as long as 
they don’t drop it while they're 
lifting to fix the name plate. Oops, 
time for class.... 

Haze away; sit down. Open 
book. Now concentrate! Concen- 
‘trate. Click. 


I was a young man who lived 


_ alone and who hadn'’t caught a 
aro hi | 84 * Th 





_ good shape for someone 4 bil- 
lion years old.” 

“It’s my diet. I live on seaweed, 
wise guy college kids, and the 
photographers from People Mag- 
azine. So what do you do with 
me now that you caught me? — 
Can't fit me in the boat. You’d 

_ tow me? Nah, never work, the 
reporter sharks would devour me. 
Besides, I’m an endangered 





classes 


Sheet” 


keep yourself in pretty _ 





species, and it’s illegal to kill 
prehistoric monsters in Vermont, 
unless they're trying to break into 
your house.” No limit to what 
you'll hook up with around here, 
CIC, ce 

Down the stairs, around the 
bend. Second class. Sit down. 
Open book. Shantih shantih 
shantih. Do a B-rain dance. Click. 

Why am I spending $8,000 a 
year? We are teenage furniture 
melting down in the warm haze 
of the television set, drinking stale 
vodka to kill the taste of the food 
we don't taste. Poland, Afghani- 
stan, Uganda, and Somalia, are 
a bunch of names in the paper. 
And | am here four years to get 


my piece of paper. Perhaps I'll | 


do a musical version of King Lear 
where they all sing at the end 
instead of die. That would be 


nice. Nice. This is a nice world. 


Nice equals life; and Coke adds 
life. It must add nice too. “I regret 
that I have but one Coke to give 
for my country etc...” 
Slamming notebooks. Class 
over. Down the steps. Haze down 


south to the snack...will some- 


body please do something about 
that radio! 

An abandoned Times. News 
item: On page six there is a Mafia 
boywith his brains gushed out at 
a Palermo fruit stand. Just think, 


The 1982-83 Defender staff would like 
to extend its appreciation to those 
who helped and cooperated with us 
throughout the year. 


The SMC Student Publishing Association Board 
Members of the newswriting and reporting 


All those who donated money for the “Meet 


and 


Peter Abell 
Jennie Cernosia 
Mike Cronogue 
John Egan 
Edward L. Henry 
David LaMarche 
Ronald Provost 
Richard Raquier 
Mike Samara 


your head is soft as a lettuce— 


where guns are concerned. Ever- 
yone’s got a gun nowadays. Ever- 


yone’s got a lettuce. Imagine! All 


that and he only made page six. 


Tough world. Tough, tough world. 

Last class. Sit down. Open 
book. “Among the other things 
that we can say about TS. Eliot is 
.. Dear T.S., | don't mean to 
disturb you, but this morning | 
saw some pictures of National 
Geographic kids piled up on the 
coffee table, “That he was able to 
implicate people” in my living 
room, in the town house, in 
Winooski, in Vermont, in, “from 
all different walks and ways of 


life, and..."the U.S. of A., North- 


ern Hemisphere, World, Milky 


Way, etc..., ‘that his entire philo- 


sophy on life would be supremely 
magnificent and condemnatory 
of” the stomachs bloated fat like 
the corn snakes in science lab 
when they ate the rats, “us if only 
free will actually existed. What do 


you think? What do you think?” 


I think we are in rats alley Where 
the dead men lost their bones— 


TS. said it, not me. Tough lines. 


Tough, tough lines in a timely 
tough world. Time. “Pssst. What 
time is it?’ 4:32. Oh God, how | 


hate digitals, a simple “half past” 


would have done nicely 


Down the stairs, outside, 




























homeward bound. The mud 
puddles looked much different 
in the catalogue when | wasn't 
slushing through them or drop- 
ping notebooks. Time for dinner 
alone again. Mm Mm good. Good 
fun that eating alone is. Fills the 
stomach though; don't complain. 
Could be a lot, could be, could 
be, be, be honest will you!? Could 
be a lot better. Worse too. Slurp 
soup for an hour and think intently 
about the purpose of wallpaper. 
So this is college. If only my 
mother knew. Expletive deleted. 
Must do that thing for the paper. 
Must do it because...Hmmm? 
good question. More wallpaper. 
To the library Sit down. Look 
around. Open book. With all this 
knowledge around, how can you 
possibly do any work? Click. 
“We are such stuff/ As dreams 


are made on; and our little life...” 


is a good excuse not to do home- 
work if applied properly. And | 
know, this I know, that Shake- 
speare, Virgil, Milton, Dante, Tol- 
stoy, Eliot, Austen, Joyce, and 
Yeats (besides being dead) have 
written it all down. All of it, and 
still— Camelot to a business major, 


is a place to park your camel, 


and still—I do not know my asset 
from my elbow—and who's the 
worse for it? 

“What are you studying? Why 





Calendar 


are you studying? | mean, what 

ARE you studying?” I have been 

studying how I may compare the 

bloated stomachs to the coffee 

cups. “Oh, nothing. Nothing really 
I think of nothing at all. Great, 
oh yeah, just great.” Where's 

Champ when you need him? 
Twenty-one years old, and what 
have you done? What ARE you 
studying? What are you doing? 
What are you doing HERE. Let’s 
get out of this place. Need some- 
thing to sober me up. To the Rat 
for a nightcap. 

But remember though, to 
keep your lettuce in the book 
bag. No one wants to hear, Every- 
body’s salad sometime soon. 
“Pass the dressing” is what the 
worms will say 

Just think, nightcaps turn into 
morning clothes— ovemight. The 
sky looks nice tonight. My hands 
feel light. Leslie is wearing a blue 
skirt. What’s that guy's name? 
John is a Pisces? You don’t say. 
Fun—oh yes, it will be fun. | am 
The Seeker, “I’m looking at me/ 
You’re looking at you/ We both 
look at each other/ And we don't 
know what to do.” Beddy byes. 
Good night. Good night. 

In my bedroom at last. Oh 
well, tomorrow is another day 
So is yesterday and the day before 
that, and a billion days before 
and after, — sol hope that teaches 
you to avoid clichés, you jerk. 
Good night. Say your evening 
confusion (I mean prayers). What 
did | do? Lovely Conservatives. 


--Champ. Shantih. Teenage furni- 


ture. National Geographic kids. 
What did I do? Accomplished 
lots though. Sure you did. Death, 
death, death, the last word on 
my life is, Death be not proud 
(but be not present either)....“And 
Dear Great Guide, please grant 
me this one thing. | would like 
two firm holds on what happened 
yesterday, a processed individu- 
ally wrapped slice of worldly reality 
a case of Schlitz...” 

“Not to worry child, not to 
worry, | would like to...” 








Wednesday, March 23 

1:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
WORKSHOPF Student Resource 
Center. 


7:30 p.m. WORKSHOP, 


“Talking About Sexuality: For 
People Who Live and Work With 
Children and Teens, Planned 
Parenthood. 

8 p.m. Spring PLAY, “Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,’ McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Thursday, March 24 

3:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
WORKSHOP Student Resource 
Center. 

8 p.m. Spring PLAY, “Love's 
Labor’s Lost,” McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Elections for Student Association 
Cabinet and Senior, Junior and 
Sophomore Class Officers, Alliot. 








Friday, March 25 
8 p.m. Spring PLAY, “Love's 
Labor’s Lost,’ McCarthy Arts 
Center. 
Saturday, March 26 
Pre-registration 
9 p.m. Freshman Class Dinner 
DANCE, Radisson. 
Sunday, March 27 
Palm Sunday 
11 a.m. & 9 p.m. MASSES, 
Chapel. 
4 p.m. Palm Sunday Chorale 
CONCERT, Chapel. 
Monday, March 28 
No scheduled events. 
Tuesday, March 29 
7 p.m. General Assembly 
MEETING, Science 108. 
Wednesday, March 30 
Easter break begins after last class. 
Tuesday, April 5 
Classes Resume 
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Critic’s corner 


Subtle comedy and wit build plays momentun 
s>- 


by Karen T. DeLorenzo 


The sky is rich in royal blues 
and purples. Steadfast archways 
and stairs create a symmetrical, 
three-dimensional look. 

Enter four handsome men 
with determination scowled across 
their faces. 

In a matter of 20 minutes, 
the men wittily rhyme out their 
predicament in “Love’s Labour's 
Lost,” presented by the fine arts 
department March 22-26 in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

Their predicament? After 
swearing to fast, study and see 
“no maiden,” each falls in love. 

King Ferdinand (Ken Gingras) 
forgot that the Princess of France 
(Sarah Crowley) and her attend- 
ing ladies were visiting his castle. 
Much to his regret, he and his 
companions take the oath. 

Enter the Princess and her 
ladies. 

The King, Berowne (Stephen 
Lajoie,) Dumaine (Dan Be- 
gnoche,) and Longaville (Brian 
McGowan) are dazzled by the 
pinks, yellows and greens of the 
women’s lavish gowns. The Prin- 
cess and her attendants quickly 
realize the adoration of the men. 

In a breath of rhythm, more 
rhyme and a tumble of Shakes- 
pearean words, the women de- 
cide to outwit the wit of the men. 
The oath, declares the Princess, is 
sacred and must not be broken. 

At times, Shakespeare’s play 
moves slowly. Though the men’s 
situation is revealed in 20 min- 
utes, the first 19 seem to make 
no sense. Shakespeare’s verse is 
missing impact. 

But the flowing verse and its 
rhyme are exemplified in Jim 
Peterson’s set of curves, lines and 
simple-looking structures. The 
actors make use of the set’s two 
levels by hiding on the upper 
level, getting an overview of the 
deceit that lies below. 


The deceit consists of letters, 
written by the men, to their loved 
ones. Berowne composes lyrics 
to Rosaline (Joanne McGee.) 


Longaville reads his poetry to him- 


self, in hopes that Maria (Joan 
Cavanaugh) will appreciate his 


love. The King writes to the Prin- 


cess and Dumaine scribbles his 
feelings for the eyes of Katharine 
(Laura Rathgeb). 


The men overhear one an- 
other reciting their wordy poems. 


And the trickery continues. They 
decide to disguise themselves and 
pay a visit to their chosen maidens. 


Meanwhile, back at the cas- 


tle, Boyet (Kathryn L. Markey) 
warns the Princess and her court 


that they will soon be paid a visit. 


The men are seeking to court 
and dance with women, she 


advises, and will disguise them- 


selves in order that they will not 
seem to be breaking the oath. 

The battle begins. Both sexes 
are not-so-cleverly disguised in 
masks. The men are on Russian 
pretenses, the ladies use mocking 
wit “as sharp as a razor.” 

Are love’s labours lost? As fairy 
tales tell, love tends to conquer 


all. Although in this production, 


the love, so flowery and drawn 
out in Shakespeare’s style, is saved 
by Joanne Rathgeb’s costumes 


that glitter and flow. Their Victor- 


ian ruffles, bustles, fans and sashes 
render a lift to the monotonous 
poetry in some of the longer 
monologues. 


The quick, furtive movements - 


of Don Adriano de Armado (Peter 
Harrigan) and his page, Moth 
(Chery! Brothers) as they delight 
in rhymes and riddles, keeps the 
production moving and united. 

And though Shakespeare’s 
style may seem a bit over your 
head at first, the production soon 
picks up its pace, adding subtle 
comedy and sly suggestions to 
the courting, flirting and guile of 
the characters. 


Get Involved 





Director Donald Rathgeb coaches his cast through a recent rehearsal of “Love’s Labour 
Lost” which opened last night in McCarthy Arts Center. — 





Newsbriefs 


Pre-registration 


Pre-registration will take place 
Saturday in Ross Sport Center 
Students will choose required 
courses in the moming and select 
their electives in the afternoon. 


As in the past, selection of elec- _ 
_ opment Bill Peters ¢ 
volunteers to. be able 
nearly 1,800 calls to Vermont =m 
alumni and to alumni living in. ~ 

‘upstate New York. St. Michael’s 


tives will be determined on a 
last-name lottery basis. Students 
who have not yet seen their advis- 
ers and selected their course 
should do so as soon as possible. 


Phonothon 


The college will be holding its 
annual Burlington alumni phono- 


thon, March 22, 23 and 24, at 


The Defender Is looking for: 


Advertising Sales Representatives 


—EARN EXTRA CASH! 
— MEET NEW PEOPLE! 
— GAIN PRACTICAL SALES EXPERIENCE! 
—LOOKS GREAT ON YOUR RESUME! 


For More Information 
Contact Todd Gustafson, 655-0942 


Box 3172 


the offices of Dean Witter Reyn- 
olds at 5 Burlington Square. 
Starting at 6:00 p.m. each 
evening, 50 St. Michael’s students, 
staff and alumni volunteers will 
call area alumni seeking their 


support for the MINDPOWER II» 


Scholarship Fund. 
‘Associate Director of De 


phonothons are also held in 


Boston, Hartford, New York City, © 


Washington, D.C., and other cit- 
ies in the East. 

The proceeds from this year’s 
fund drive will be used for schol- 
arship endowment to aid qualified 
and needy students. 

Refreshments will be served 
at the phonothon and alums are 
cordially invited to volunteer on 
any of the above evenings. Call 
Bill Peters for details at 655-2000, 
ext. 2396. 


Contest 


A $1,000 grand prize will be 
awarded in the Eighth Annual 
Poetry Competition sponsored 


_ by World of Poetry a quarterly 


newsletter for poets. 

Poems of all styles and on 
any subject are eligible to compete 
for the grand prize or for 99 other 
cash or merchandise awards, 
totaling over $10,000. 

Rules and official entry forms 
are available from the World of 
Poetry 2431 Stockton Blvd., Dept. 
B, Sacramento, CA 95817. 
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The Only 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY _ 


WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By The Case 



















































(photo by Bernie Dagena 


‘Those private firms that 
ise to ae students find 
afte 


‘9 attend vollece or 
vocational schools next 


describes five major fed 2 
grams of student assistance 


dent Guide, Consumer 
tion Center, Departmen 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009. 


Position — 


at the Office of the Publ 
fender, 179 South Mis 2 


primarily as ; investigators, assistin rome 
the four public defenders to 
pare cases by interviewing cli 
and witnesses, collecting b 
ground information and helping 
clients with related problems. — 
Course credit must be arrange 
as a 30-40 hour work wee 
required. Please call for more 
information, prior to pre-regis- 
tration. Ask for Louise Gimir 

at 863-6323. ‘ 
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- System of tenure under attack nationwide 


GREELEY, CO (CPS)—After 
becoming a tenured professor 
three years ago, University of 
Norther Colorado anthropology 
professor Kenneth Ayer felt he'd 
finally made it. 

‘| never went so far as to think 
tenure was an absolute guaran- 
tee of lifetime employment,” Ayer 
recalled. “But I always thought it 
meant that as long as you played 
by the rules, acted responsibly, 
and were good at what you do, 
you wouldn't be fired out of the 
blue.” 

He was wrong, but he wasn't 
the only one. 


Ayer is just one of 47 UNC 
faculty members—38 of them 
tenured —whose jobs will end with 
the current semester. 

The once-unthinkable is hap- 
pening to hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of tenured instructors 
at colleges and universities across 
the country: 

At Temple University, 50 ten- 
ured professors won't have jobs 
come fall semester. 

Nineteen tenured and 
tenure-track instructors at North- 
ern Michigan have been given 
their walking papers. 

Thirty-seven tenured profs will 


clean out their desks this June at 
the State University of New York- 
Brockport, joined by 11 others 
at SUNY-Buffalo in September. 

The University of Washington 
plans to cut 30 tenured faculty 
positions over the next two years. 
Central Methodist and Louisville 
are each cutting 10 tenured posi- 
tions. 

And after firing 14 tenured 
instructors just last spring, Sono- 
ma State has served notice that 
24 more tenured heads may roll 
this August. 

Those and planned cuts at 
many other schools amount to 


Measles pose serious threat 
to nation’s college students 


_ (CPS)—A student measles epi- 


demic that showed up in Texas 
last fall and has recently spread 
to campuses in the Midwest could 
turn into a national problem as 
students travel over spring break, 
according to some health officials. 

Purdue, Indiana, Kalamazoo 
College, Ferris State in Michigan 
and Ball State, among other 
schools, have suffered outbreaks 
of measles among their students. 

Current cases have also been 
reported in Miami, San Diego 
and Houston. 

Health officials are rushing 
to immunize students before they 
leave for spring vacations and 
spread the disease even further 

Indiana, for example, will re- 
quire students to show proof of 
immunization against measles in 


order to get back onto campus 


r break. 





tr feels it is a national problem,” 
-wamed the center’s Robert Kim- 
Farley who is in Bloomington, 





Indiana directing the campus- 


wide immunization program at 
Indiana. 
The program had reached 
10,000 of IU’s 32,000 students 
by the first week of March. 
Kim-Farley has recommended 
other immunization programs like 
the one set up to “shoot” people 


_ at the recent Illinois-[U basket- 


ball game at Urbana to help keep 
the virus contained. 

He said he is especially wor- 
ried about susceptible students 
leaving campus and “seeding” 


he Conier for Dissose Gone? 


home towns, other states and 
vacation spots like South Florida 
over break. 

“I’m worried about it,” added 


Lewis Anderson of St. Louis pub- 


lic health department. Though 
the disease has yet to show up in 
Missouri, “we're looking for the 
potential of the disease.” 

Anderson is asking all Missouri 
college sports teams to call ahead 
to see if measles have broken 
out at campuses where they're 
scheduled to play. He may go as 
far as asking them to call off games 
instead of risking bringing the 
disease home with them. 

But students returning home 
from South Florida and South 
Texas vacation areas could do 
the job, too, said Dr. E. Bowes, 


health official in St. Joseph Coun- 


ty, which hosts Notre Dame and 
St. Mary’s College. 

_ Bowes began a vaccination 
program at the schools before 


Christmas. So far, both schools — 


have escaped measles outbreaks. 

But Bowes said he expects 
the virus will make its way through 
Michigan, upstate New York and 
the Kansas City area because 
elementary schools there made 
only “half-hearted” attempts at 
immunizing their students over 
the last decade. 


Immunization has been re- 


quired for the past ten years, he 


explained, but some school dis- 
tricts didn’t enforce the rule vigor- 


ously, 
He estimated that thousands 
of students have slipped through 


the system without being immu- 


nized. 


Sixty-six percent of the Amer- 


ican-born and 88 percent of the 
foreign-born students at Notre 
Dame, for instance, had not been 
immunized, he found. 
Outbreaks “could happen on 
many U.S. campuses because 
most students now in college 
missed getting either the mea- 
sles or vaccinations when they 
were young,” Allen Henman of 
the Center for Disease Control 
in Atlanta told College Press Ser- 
vice in the wake of last fall’s epi- 
demic at eight Texas colleges. 
Students most vulnerable to 
measles are those who have never 


had it, or who didn’t get the live- 


virus immunizations available after 


1967. 


“What you have are kids 18- 
—to-25 (who) didn’t go through 
- the natural measles cycle,” 
- derson pointed out. “We created 


a little Catch-22 with that age 
group.” 

“We're going to see that this 
childhood disease will become a 
young adult disease,” Bowes 
predicted. 

Bowes also foresees mumps 
and rubella spreading across 
campuses in the near future, for 
much the same reasons. 

The measles virus has a seven- 


to-10 day incubation period. Stu- 


dents who contract the disease, 
which includes suffering blotchy 
red rashes, runny noses and high 
fevers, can expect to miss at least 
two weeks of classes. 


Knight sought after by colleges 
seeking sweatshirt publicity 


(CPS)—As many as 10 percent 
of the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities want to outfit Ted Knight. 
Actor Knight plays a charac- 
ter on the TV show “Too Close 
for Comfort” who has a penchant 
for wearing college sweatshirts, 
and some 300-350 colleges have 
sent free sweatshirts to Knight to 
wear on the air, according to show 
publicist Henri Bollinger. 

The reason: very valuable free 
publicity Bollinger couldn't esti- 
mate the actual value of network 
exposure to a school, but pointed 
out the network sells 30-second 
spots during the show for 
$100,000. 

Penn State, Boston College, 
Baylor, Morris Brown College, 
Methodist College in South 
Carolina and Temple are among 

the schools that have solicited 
Knight's body. 

It's a way of saying “please 

tell America that we're a college 


and were out there,” said Beverly 
Shurden, a spokeswoman for 


Don-El Productions, which pro- 


duces the series. 
Knight is “particularly pleased 


because anything | can do to pro- 


mote education in this country is 
worthwhile,” the actor said in a 


statement released through Bol- 


linger. 

Bollinger said the whole thing 
started by accident when, during 
the show’s first season, Knight 
happened to wear a University 
of Washington sweatshirt. 

“He would wear one every 


show now and again,” he recalled. 


“But what happened was that 
people began to notice it. 


Shurden said sweatshirts be- 
gan coming in from college ath- 


letic departments, bookstores and 
even college presidents. 

The writers even added 
“sweatshirt collector” to Knight's 
character to give him a reason to 


wear a lot of them. 
Sarah Lawrence College 
publicist Jan Levi sheepishly 


admitted she wasn't as “aggres- 


sive’ as she should have been in 


badgering “Too Close For Com- 
fort” into using one of her sweat- 
shirts on the air, and was unpre- 


pared when the show called her. 
Show producer Don Taffner's 


daughter started at Sarah Law- 


rence last fall, and Taffner asked 
Levi for a shirt to use on the air. 


Levi had to search the cam- 


pus “frantically” to get someone 
to open the campus bookstore 
in order to rush a sweatshirt off 
to Los Angeles in time for a taping. 
The shirt eventually became 
what may be the most expensive 
sweatshirt in America when 
Knight later autographed and 
returned it to Levi, who auctioned 
it off for a $100 contribution to 
the college scholarship fund 
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nothing less than a fundamental 
shift in the college teaching pro- 
fession and the way colleges are 
run. Some see it as a regrettable 
but long-overdue cleaning out 
of deadwood. Others call it an 
effective assault on faculty mem- 
bers that will leave America with 
little more than “shopping-center 
universities” staffed by “clerks.” 
Until now, tenure was acade- 
mia’s version of job security. It 
meant teachers, after meeting cer- 
tain requirements, could count 
on keeping their jobs as long as 
the school stayed open. 
Especially since the McCar- 
thy era of the early fifties, instruc- 
tors also viewed tenure as the 
cornerstone of academic free- 
dom, the bulwark against being 
fired by administrators or politi- 
cians who might disagree with 
what they were saying or writing. 
“While we aren't seeing a 


direct, frontal attack on the ten- 
ure system, we are seeing a signi- 


ficant erosion of tenure at many 
institutions,” concurred Matthew 
Finkin, head of the American 


Association of University Profes- 
sors (AAUP) Committee on Col- 


lective Bargaining and Tenure. 
“For the first time we are seeing 
large-scale termination of tenured 


faculty not because the institu- 


tions are in danger of collapsing, 
but because of funding problems 
and short-term fluctuations in 
enrollment,” he explained. 
Indeed, UNC fired Ayer and 
his 46 colleagues because of a 
school policy “which stipulates 
how many faculty members we 


can have based on our enroll- 


ment,” says Bob Heiny, assistant 
to the president. 

“This is the fourth time in five 
years we've had to reduce faculty 


‘size, and we've had to let some 


excellent tenured people go. 





That’s what’s made it so hard,” 
he lamented. 

“That's a lie,” countered Ayer, 
who said the administration is 
letting tenured professors go while 
keeping non-tenured faculty and 
even hiring new faculty members. 

“And the real threat,” he add- 
ed, “is that (the administration) 
can now eliminate faculty mem- 
bers for any reason under the 
guise of funding problems or 
enrollment declines.” 

Some administrators are more 
sensitive to such arguments. 

Louisville's President Donald 
Swain is probably going to rescind 
his proposal to fire 10 tenured 
professors because of “concerns 
over how it might impair his fac- 
ulty relations,” said Vice President 
for Academic Affairs MacArthur 
Darby. 

Still, administrators do have 
problems with the traditional ten- 
ure system, particularly when it 
ties their hands in changing aca- 
demic emphasis or cutting costs 
by reducing faculty size. 

“The way tenure has come to 
function is to make the univer- 
sity obligated to keep an instruc- 
tor for a lifetime,” said Boston 
University President John Silber, 
one of the most vocal critics of : 
the tenure system. 

“Tenure, as it exists now, is 
corrupting academics,” he ar- 
gued. “It’s a temptation to abuse, 
and by forcing us to keep tenured, 
older, less-competent instructors, 
we're driving off younger, more 
qualified people who want to 
enter the profession.” 

The fact that a university has 
deadwood in its faculty isn’t a 
fault of the tenure system,” replied 
the AFT’s Nielsen. “That’s more 
a problem of making bad per- 
sonnel decisions.” 
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St. Michael’s—a stroll down memory lane 


by Pam Batalis 
Staff Reporter 


Imagine yourself as a young, 
aspiring student at St. Michael’s 
College —79 years ago. 

The quaint, picturesque cam- 
pus about which you stroll con- 
sists of 18 acres containing one 
building—the southern wing of 
Founders Hall. 

Itis September of 1904, classes 
begin. 

The faculty and staff is com- 
prised of nine members: six 
Edmundites and three other 
teachers. Members of the Ed- 
mundite Community on the staff 
are the Rev. Amand Prevel, the 
Rev. Eugene P. Labory John M. 
Herrouet, Louis P. Cheray George 
Ledoux, and William Jemery The 

additional teachers are Brother 
Honorat, Brother Felix, and J. H. 
Byme, the first layman to teach 
at St. Michael’s. 

The 34-member student body 
eagerly delves into the academic 
routine. 

The history instructor enters 
the classroom. His lecture for 
the day will deal with the back- 
ground of St. Michael’s College. 
The students listen attentively 

A struggle regarding the status 

of religious orders in France 
motivated the founders of St. Mi- 
chael’s College to come to Ver- 
mont. In France, the Law of 
Associations was passed in 1901. 
- This law said that religious so- 
cieties were required to set forth 
their legal right to exist, or they 
would be broken apart and lose 
claims on their property Not being 
able to comply satisfactorily with 
the requirement, a portion of the 
Edmundites decided to bring their 
work to the United States. 

In 1901, the Edmundites ar- 
rived in the United States and 
found their order had been estab- 
lished for ten years in Vermont. 

The situation in France be- 
came darker each day More and 
more members of the society in 


France relocated in Swanton, 
Vermont. 

Over crowding in the order 
soon became a problem for the 
society in Swanton. The priests, 
with the help of Bishop Michaud, 
began to search for an alterna- 
tive location. 

Eventually the priests discov- 
ered the Vermont Civil War vet- 
eran, Michael Kelly who was to 
solve their dilemma. Kelly had 
previously donated land for the 
Fanny Allen Hospital. He offered 
the land, upon which he was 
residing, to the priests for a Cath: 
olic school. This land was known 
as Winooski Park. 

In October of 1902 the fathers 
bought the land for $5,500. About 
ten members of the Swanton 
Community moved into the Kelly 
House. 

Class is dismissed. 

The fathers, relying on their 
knowledge gained in France, were 
actually attempting to establish a 
French institution in the United 
States. The school they created 
at Winooski Park was in reality a 
French collége. 

In the French collége, courses 
were offered at the grammar 
school, high school, and post high 
school levels. After completing 
the requirements of the collége, 
students would continue their 
education at the université. There, 
they would earn their baccalaure- 
ate and other advanced dearees. 

The Rev. Prevel, experienced 
teacher and administrator, put 
into use many of the academic 
characteristics of France. 'd 

The students were housed in 


- multi-bedded dormitories and re- 


mained academically alert through 
supervised study sessions. 

Monthly assemblies took place 
and were attended by the entire 
faculty and student body At these 
assemblies the President read the 
grades on academic work aloud, 
praising or punishing each stu- 
dent depending on the grades 
received. 

St. Michael’s grew in popu- 
larity over the years. In the 1911- 


1912 academic year the enroll- 
ment totaled 137. Most students 
came from French Canadian or 
Irish families. Up to 1925, two- 
thirds of the students came from 
Vermont. 

During 1919-1920, the first 
academic year after the start of 
World War I, the student enroll- 
ment increased to 146. In 1924 
there were 183 students, but by 
1928 the number dropped to 
141. 

The decline in enrollment led 
the Rev. Jemery, president from 
1919 to 1931, to suggest that 
the high school level programs 
be discontinued at the college. 

The first American-born pres- 
ident at St. Michael's, Jemery was 
a member of the first class organ- 
ization by the Edmundites in the 
United States. 

Jemery’s term as President 
of St. Michael’s College is the 
longest term served by any of the 
presidents of the college. 

Believing that St. Michael’s 
was only a piece of the educa- 
tional puzzle throughout the na- 
tion, Jemery was an effective 
administrator. He reorganized the 
college after realizing that re- 
maining as a European college 
would definitely prove detrimen- 
tal to the well-being of the school. 

Jemery enlarged the property 
the college owned, and developed 
a building fund through which 
the second major structure on 
campus was made available. 

In 1924 Jemery Hall was 
completed: al! 


Re aes i Stee aa eh 
_ The Rev. Eugene Alliot suc- 


ceeded Jemery as president. He 
served in the office for three years 
and then became the director of 
the theological program of the 
young Edmundites studying for 
the priesthood. 

The Rev. Leon Gosselin, a 
1923 graduate of St. Michael's, 
was the next man to occupy the 
Office of the President. His chief 
financial officer was the Rev. 
Lyons, who later became presi- 
dent during the post-World War 
II expansion time period. The 
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chief academic officer was the 
Rev. Edmund Hamel. Hamel did 


much to develop.the curricu- 


lum, and help the college obtain 
accreditation. 


Hamel then began his grad- 


uate studies and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Jeremiah Purtill. 


The college was still consid- 


ered to be significantly small when 
the Rev. Gosselin resigned as 
president. At the start of his last 


year in office the student enroll- 


ment was 208, reaching the 200 
mark for the first time. 


During the thirties, the larg- 


est percentage of students came 
from Vermont. New York and 
Massachusetts were also large 
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51 Italian coin 
53 Play the lead 
55 A continent: 
Abbr. 
56 See 18 
Across 
59 Glossy paint 
61 Approaches 
62 March of — 
DOWN 
1 Gum tree 
2 Printer’s 
measure 
3 Rodent 
4 Geraint’s wife 
5 Dravidian 
6 LA’s State 
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ACROSS | 7 Faroe 
1 Brimless cap whirlwind 
6 Chicken 8 Norwegian 
7 uNOUSES es coin | i, 
41 Splitof — 9 Brazilian 


10 Wire nail 





14 Baseball gp. 11 Conductor's 
15 Clock need — 
17 Historic 13 Chemica! 
times : compound 
18 Seaman — 16 Nights before 
20 Plunges 19 Red, Green 
23 Suitable and Nile 
24 Auricular 21 Dines 
26 Jumps 22 Notices 
28 French article 25 Conspiracy 
29 Word in 27 Eject in a jet : : 
USNA 30 Tree of for- 38 Drinks slowly 52 Menu words — 
31 Plug getfulness 40 Plagues 54 Male sheep 
33 Black 32 Couples 41 Flower part 57 One — more 
35 Portico 34 Roman tyrant 44 Lavished 58 Calcutta 
36 Buccaneers 36 Buckets fondness on coins: Abbr. — 
39 3-piece items 37 Native 47 Great lake 60 NewEng. 
42 Article American 49 Sari wearer State 
43 Dismal 
45 Birch 
46 Cyprinoid 
fish 
48 Deep sleep 
50 Weaken 
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contributors to the student 
enrollment. 


The greatest influence that 


differed from the customs of the 
French institutions was the name 
of the college. 
Theories on the subject devel- 
oped from past history The Ed- 
mundites had opened a school 
at Mont-Saint-Michel off the coast 


of Brittany Also, the Rev. Prevel - 


had founded a St. Michael’s 
College in Chateau Gontier, a 
village in western France. 

A document found by the Rev 
Gerald Dupont solved the mys 
tery Contray to popular belief, 
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the name of the college was cho- 
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by Peter Fraher 
Copy Editor 


ESS and gown, mary 
aduates don't realize that their 
.enses are only just beginning. 
Some are lucky enough to 
accepted from a recruiting drive 
a large national corporation, 
eir grades are exceptional. 
x most graduates, the job search 
in mean a tedious and expen- 
sive journey to an interview far 
_ from home. - 

Some of the more obvious 
spenses are incurred at step 
1e—resumés and application 
istribution. For $12.50, Sir 
edy Printers will print 100 
més and envelopes with your 
dress. The resumés are $5 per 
ge at Custom Typing Service 
$4.95 for a guide to typing 
ar own, such as “Resumeés for 
fer Jobs.” Let us not forget 
: ostage for sending those 
sumes. At 20 cents per stamp, 
100 letters will cost $20. 
When, and if, an invitation to 
1 interview arrives, arrangements 
ust be made for travel to the 
2 pees and Budget rent com- 





ha Bi rered sevctal job place- 
nt wo eo throughout the 
























Ney ran a Senior nie 
Seminar. All the job place- 
‘workshops were combined 
is three-day session. 

1. Forming Career Objec- 
oe tu the help of the Dis- 


Resource Center, students can 
obtain a list of careers they may 
a a be interested in. By considering 
¥ . what your strengths are you can 
narrow down your interests to 


by Suzanne Dulude 


: The people. That's what stu- 
_ dents who are going to graduate 
in May will remember about St. 


~ Michael’s College. 
-_. Business major Nancy Lu- 


bag said, in her four years at 


to get along with different types 
of people.” Coming from a Con- 
ee as background, Lu- 


S er Lior section 
Cc eduates to face high cost of employment 


St. Michael's, she learned “how | 


many hotels are available, with 
reservations, and, if you can afford 
$100 per night. Both the Sher- 
aton and the Radisson have rates 
that vary from $95 to $150 fora 
single room on a week night. 
And to look your best at an 
interview, a new set of clothes 
would be much better than the 
suit you last wore to church in 


high school. & new Calvin Klein 
suit at Magrams could set you 
back $350. At Nate's, if you can 
live without name brands, a suit 
can be bought for $200. 

Shoes fo go with your new 
suit? You'll have to spend about 
$3U at the Bass Factory Outlet 
for presentable “seconds,” or at 
least $100 for good Florsheim 


shoes. 

One way to avoid some of 
this would be a job placement 
service. St. Michael's College 


doesn't match jobs with individ- 
uals but does encourage on-cam- 


pus recruiting by companies. “We 
have had a few instances where 
a company calls looking for a 
qualified candidate and someone 





woe seniors ae enter the Nee market after the May 15 graduation. 


certain areas. Sais eauisos stu- 


dents to aim realistically for jobs 
at the entry level. 
2. Preparing a Resume— 


Saville said students should high- 


light achievements from their 
background which pertain to the 
job they are applying for. 

3. Developing Interviewing 
Skills —The key to a successful 
interview is being prepared, Saville 
said. She said she gave students 
a list of 50 questions that are 
frequently asked at an interview. 
The knowledge and experience 
a student gains from previous 


interviews is the best way to im- 


prove interviewing skills. 


binsky said she has been taught 
a lot about the Catholic religion 
from the people here. “I love this 
place,” she said. 
Another business major, Eileen 
O'Rourke, said, “the personal 
experiences were an asset for 
sure.” Although she has only been 
at St. Michael’s for two years, she 
noted the teachers as the main 
difference between here and her 
previous school. “They're really 


4. Neworing ah the job 
market being so tight, oftentimes 


_ networking is used to get a job. 


Students should identify contacts 
in the career they are interested 
in. Saville suggested that students 
meet with the contact and estab- 
lish a rapport with this individu- 
al; this person could lead you to 
other people in the field. . 

5. Job Hunting Techniques — 
By contacting employment agen- 
cies and looking through the 
newspaper and the yellow pages, 
students can find out what jobs 
are available. Oftentimes people 
hear about job openings through 
their friends. 


Seniors note friends and faculty 
among memorable experiences 


open,” O’Rourke said. 

The things that stand out in 
Catherine Moran’s mind about 
the college are “keg parties in 
townhouse 311 and St. Patrick’s 
Day at Finnegan’s!” 


David Pinnella said “the com- 


mitment of the faculty staff and 
administration” 


“People (here) are sincere about 
what happens to you,” he said. 

Betsy Perkins said she feels 
that she has “grown up a lot” in 
her years at the college. What 
will she remember? — “Definitely 
the friendships,” she said. Perkins 
said he hasn’t thought much 
about the job market. “I try to 
take one day at a time.” 


is what sets St. 
Michael’s apart from the rest. 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais ) 
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has come to mind} but generally 
the student is on his own,” said 
Wendy Saville of the student 
resource center. 

“The graduate normally must 
absorb all the expenses of travel 
to the interview for his first job, 
unless the company calls the 
person back for a second inter- 
view,” Saville said. 

“The Vermont Job Service is 
a good source for college grad- 
uates,” she said. “Most of our 
graduates placed with local tel- 
evision stations found the open- 
ing in the Job Service listings.” 

A professional placement ser- 
vice would seem to be the answer 
to many of these problems. Dave 
Mount at 500 Services said that 
he “won't handle anyone fresh 
out of college or for that matter, 
anyone without two years profes- 
sional experience.” 

Snelling and Snelling will han- 
dle new graduates but they require 
a substantial fee. “Depending on 
the job, the individual’s qualifi- 
cations, and the salary to start, 
we charge up to 6 percent of the 
first year’s earning,” said Lyman 
Congers of Snelling and Snel- 
ling. 

Many St. Michael's students 
are from either the Boston or 
New York area, or have friends 
in these cities. With connections 
and some creativity, many of the 
major expenses of job hunting 
may be avoided. But for those 
determined to “do it on your 
own,” be prepared to spend up 
to as much as $500. 
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Retrospective on 4 years of growth 


& 








by Eileen Moran 
Executive Editor 


Since this, my last issue of The Defender, 
is dedicated to the class of 1983 and our 
entrance into the real world, | thought a 
journey through our four years at St. 
Michael's, with all the trials, and tribulations, 
brought to us through our vague associa- 
tion with the real world, would be appro- 
priate. 

September 1979. The innocent, 
naive, fresh-out-of-high-school class of 
1983 crosses the threshold of St. Michael’s 
with our first college activity...Orientation. 
We sit in a square and are forced to talk to 
whoever is across from us. Giggle, giggle, 
“My name is Eileen and I’m from West- 
borough, Mass., where are you from?” 
We learn to relax and play games...is this 
what the whole four years are going to be 
like, relaxation and immaturity? We take a 
test to get to know the real us. One of the 
questions reads: “I believe having a good 
time is more important than studying and 
getting good grades.” Some of us tear that 
out for our scrapbooks and make them 


words to live by 
November 1979. While Americans 


‘are taken hostage in Iran, the Ayatollah is 


burned in effigy on Aiken Mall, and Amer- 
ican students share kegs with the Iranians 
in Joyce Hall as a gesture of friendship 
and to show we're on the right side. We 
don't really understand it all...but it’s the 
spirit that’s important. 

Somehow, we make it through Logic 
(blech!!!) and Intro to Christianity (totally 
confused) and survive Saga...gaining a 
few pounds or losing a few. We start our 
second semester, confident that now, since 
we know the “system” and what classes 
to take, and know how to better manage 
our time, that our grades will greatly 
improve. We'll be especially careful, since 
now we know that midterm perning One 


sent home toMom and Dad. 





February 1980. We spends! one S 


day afternoon crowded into dorm rooms — 


watching the US. hockey team beat the 
Russians at the Olympics. “Isn't the United 
States wonderful? Aren't we lucky to live 
here and not there?” St. Michael’s is great 
..a place where you only have to get in 
touch with the world when you want to, 
and only for the joyous events. 

Boy, are we ever sick of Director of 
Security Virgil Schellhart. “Isn't he a jerk? 
He has the nerve to go into our rooms 
(the ones we pay good money for) take 
our milk cartons and street signs. Yes, we 
do admit that we had a complete eight- 
place setting of Saga dishes and maybe 
we shouldn't have had them, but it took a 
long time to get a complete set. Sneaking 
out past Roger the Saga patrol isn’t easy, 
you know. Schellhart even had the nerve 
to hire a woman security guard, Anne 
Mudgett, the subject of much ridicule by 
certain male chauvinists...but no matter, 
they ll both be gone before the year is out. 

Our first P-Day. Warm, sunny weather 
and those infamous kegs. Alas, it was all 
too good to be true and “P-Day as you 
have known it will be no more.” Herrouet, 
that spooky building where we had gone 
“ghost-chasing” on many a Saturday 
evening is destroyed by fire. Rumor has 
it that people were alerted by the old 
chapel bell, the one with no cord...the 
doings of Sister Sarah? 

November 1980. The presidential 
election. That crazy, senile ex-movie star 
wins and a sheet sign hanging from Joyce 
proclaims “4th floor Joyce has gone to 
Canada...be back in 1984.” So, they made 
us register, but it doesn’t matter...World 
War Ill will be a nuclear holocaust and will 


ee 





happen so quickly that they won't even 
have time to draft us.” 

Two months later we watch as Bonzo 
is inaugurated and the hostages are 
released, all in one spectacular day Some 
of us skip classes to watch, others figure 
that if it was that important classes would 
have been canceled, and trudge through 
the snow~-to Jemery Others, the ones 
caught up in the General Hospital craze 
that is in its infancy complain because 
Luke and Laura are canceled for the day. 

March 1981. Some weirdo shoots the 
president and groups of us watching Frank 
Reynolds in the Alliot TV. room get to 
hear Haig proclaim that he’s in charge. 
God, is he stupid. Anyone who took Amer- 
ican National Government knows that 
after the president and vice president 
comes speaker of the house. No matter, 
he'll be gone in Summer 1982. 

The campus loses power for one whole 
evening and everyone lights candles and 
makes trips to the bevy and prays the 
power doesn’t go back on so we don't 
have to go to classes tomorrow. 

Miketown Mardi Gras, held in the north 
campus gym because of the weather, is a 
complete flop. “We've got to resurrect P-Day 
it’s a tradition.” Never fear, St. Michael’s, 
from the Edmundites to Founders Hall is 
big on tradition, and somehow, P-Day shows 
up again in 1982. 

We enter our junior year marveling at 
the new town houses and with either cries 
of jubilation that “We're halfway there, 
the rest is downhill,” or “Only two more 
years to the real world.” We watch as 
Sadat is shot, Abscam participants con- 
victed (Is nothing sacred anymore?) and 
an Air Florida disaster kills almost all and 
makes heroes of a few. “Well, maybe I'll - 
drive to Florida after all... 

Some of us, who are getting sick of 
the work and the weather and the end- 


less drunks, complain that we have soph: 


courses out of the way an the 


good electives...“Is there any way ‘T can. 
graduate early?” or “Maybe ll spend a 
semester in France.” 

The end of the year rolls around and 
“we're almost seniors” we whisper as we 
pack our stuff. Pulling out of the parking 
lot, we see the seniors getting primed for 
senior week with a gin and tonic party on 
the steps of Hodson. The sun is shining, 
finals are over...“Doesn't that look like a 
great time?” 

At last, SENIOR YEAR. “ET. phone _ 
home” and Princess Grace and a spoiled 
Prince William and more new town houses, 
more trees and Time names a computer 
as Man of the Year. Little yellow checklists 
to see if you have all your courses and 
getting measured for caps and gowns and 
“Oh my God, it’s March, and] don’t even 
have a resumé...maybe I'll go to grad 
school or spend the year backpacking 
through Europe... .” 

Another tuition increase, but who cares, 
we won't be here...pre-registration and 
room draw coming up but who cares 

..barely passing any courses but who 
cares...as long as we pass! Can't wait for 
Bermuda, can't wait for Senior Week...can't 
wait for graduation! 

In a few short weeks we will walk across 
the stage and out the door and an impor- 
tant chapter of our lives will be closed. 
Some things we'll miss, some we won't, 
some memories will make us laugh, some 
make us cry...but the four years, 208 weeks, 
1,457 days that we spent as St. Michael’s 
College students will be finished. “It was 
the best of times, it was the worst of times...” 

Goodbye. Good luck. 


Glimpses from the class of 1983’s four years at St. Michael’s: Green-up day 
‘81; the opening of the Rathskeller in spring of ‘80; former security guard 
Ann Mudegett; training for the Rat Olympics in ‘80; a Jim Plunkett concert 
in ‘80; Halloween ‘79; breaking ground for the first townhouses in ‘81; 
business table at pre-reqistration; green-up day ‘81; P-Day trike race ‘80. 


(photos from the Defender file) 














by Chrissy Burtis 


Many St. Michael's alumni play 
key roles contributing to the con- 
tinuance of the “tradition.” 
Though their diplomas may have 
begun to age, many actively par- 
ticipate in the Alumni Admissions 
Program. 

Started in 1977 by alumnus 
Rick Rielly, the Alumni Admis- 
sions Program focuses on 
“spreading the word” about the 
college, said Janice Blanck, assis- 
tant director of admissions. Alum- 
ni participation in the program 
volunteer services at their local 
levels doing promotional work 
for the college. They telephone 
and congratulate accepted high 
school seniors, host receptions, 
and represent the college at high 
school “college nights,” Blanck 
said. 

The program has expanded 
from summer receptions for in- 
coming freshmen to year-round 
activities encouraging application 


Jobs recruiting 
down on campus 
as 3 cancel out 


by John Cotter 
New Editor 


Location and the college’s lack 
of a technical degree are two 
reasons for the lack of science- 
and math-related job interviews 
on campus, according to Wendy 
Saville of the Student Resource 
Center. 

Saville said that companies 
interview on campus when 
“they've got a lot of openings, 
have a high turnover rate and 
they're on a public relations jaunt.” 

She explained that many tech- 
nically oriented companies don’t 
have job openings. “If they don't 
have the positions they're certainly 
not going to spend the money” 
to set up campus interviews. 

“You're talking entry level lib- 

- eral arts jobs,” she said. In addi- 
tion, many active recruiters are 
those that have their own training 
programs. The majority of jobs 
that fit in this category are man- 
agement oriented. 

With respect to location, Sa- 
ville said that there exists a “men- 
tality that it (the college) is ‘up 
there.’ It’s difficult to get recruiters 
to come up here.” 

Saville described this year’s 
interviewing as successful. “We've 
had a full schedule for every 
recruiter that has come.” 

She added that three com- 
panies, Paul Revere, Filene’s and 
Lord and Taylor’s, did cancel their 
interviews. 

Saville called Lord and Taylor's 
cancellation disappointing. She 
submitted 46 student resumes 
to the company and the cancel- 
lation came with “less than a 
week,s notice.” 

She added that Lord and 
Taylor’s has been very supportive 
in the past. 

Saville also noted that grad- 
uate schools recruit on campus 
in the fall semester for students 
considering that as an option. 

In the past, she said, IBM and 
Heath Industries held job inter- 
views on campus but no longer 
do so. 

Saville said in relation to the 
interviews offered, “It’s a matter 
of what people want to do. It's a 


question of where you see your- 


self fitting in.” 


and enrollment. “About 70 per- 
cent of the alumni in the pro- 


gram have graduated in the last 
five years,” Blanck said. The other 


30 percent are alumni who grad- 
uated before the program offi- 
cially began and have since joined. 
Fifteen alumni of 1982 are in- 


volved in the program. 


Blanck cites “pride in the St. 


Michael's community” as a-key 
factor responsible for the active 


interests taken by so many alum- 


nl 


They (alumni) love the col- 


lege and still have the spirit of 
belief in the value shaping and 


quality education offered here, 


Blanck said. All alumni in the 
program are volunteers, “they're 
not being paid to do this.” 


Blanck said, this type of for- 
mal promotion by “non-official” 


staff members is sometimes more 
“believable.” The success of this 
tactic is apparent in light of the 
general increase of applications 
over the past five years. 

Though cuts in financial aid, 
decreasing student availability and 
the high cost of education are 
obstacles to enrollment, the col- 


Canadian 


lege has fared well. According to 


the Association of Catholic col- 
leges and Universities, 60 Cath- 
olic institutions of higher educa- 


tion closed their doors between 
1965 and 1980. Despite these 
pessimistic statistics, the college’s 
community continues to grow, 
eaming recognition along the way 

In the Feb. 23 issue of The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, 
St. Michael’s was cited for its 
prosperity and success during its 
79 year history. Blanck refers to 
this third-party endorsement as 
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Alumni work to promote college in locality 


“the icing on the cake.” 


The students, faculty admin- 


istration, and alumni all working 


together are the root of our suc- 


cess, she said. 


Informal, “word of mouth” 


promotion by those not in the 


program serves an equally impor- 


tant role. Blanck said, “The most 
valuable resource at the college 
is the people here and all the 


different groups on campus help- 


ing out with admissions.” 
“Students talking about the 
college in their home towns 





among friends helps spread the 
good word about St. Michael's.” 
Alumni taking active interests in 
the college have provided finan- 
cial support needed for college 
events. 

Last week alumni sponsored 
the trip of the Wind and Jazz 
Ensemble to Boston, Hartford, 
and Albany. In the upcoming 
weeks the admissions program 
has planned two events hoping 
to boost enrollment. 

A “Major-Decision Workshop” 
will be held April 9. Students who 
have been accepted for the class 
of 1987 are invited to visit St. 
Michael's to “get them here and 
get them psyched,” Blanck said. 
The high school seniors will be 
able to speak with students and 
faculty sit in on classes, and “dine” 
at the cafeteria. Any student 
wanting to volunteer for the day 
please contact Brother Thomas 
Berube. 

On April 11 and 12 admis- 
sions is sponsoring a phone-a- 
thon. St. Michael’s students will 
be calling students in their home 
towns who have been accepted 
and promote about the college. 


iS 


Molson Golden. That's Canadian for great taste. 





The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1983. 
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ROTC to graduate 26 students this spring — 


by Kathy Guare 
Features Editor 


The number of fourth-year 
students who will graduate this 
year under the AFROTC program 
is the “highest it’s been in the 
last four or five years,” according 
to Lt. Col. William Craig. 

Craig, chairman of the depart- 
ment of aerospace studies, said 
26 students, 15 from St. Michael's, 
had “already agreed, prior to even 
starting their junior year with us, 
that they would come into the 
Air Force when they graduate 
for different amounts of time.” 

Upon entering the Air Force, 
the graduates will be considered 


officers, not enlisted people, be- 


cause of their service in the 
AFROTC program, Craig said. 
As officers, they will be trained 
for specific jobs, ranging from 
navigation to missile launching. 

The required amount of time 
the graduating students must 
spend in the Air Force depends 
on which job they are trained for. 
“For most jobs, it’s four years,” 


Many St. Michael's graduates will be leaving Vermont and its mountain views for more 
(Defender file photo) 


urban areas. 


Craig said. For a pilot however, 
the necessary time is seven years, 
and for a navigator it’s six. 

Craig said the program usually 
graduates between 17 and 22 
students every year. He attributed 
this year’s high number to schol- 
arships that were available to the 
graduating class. “There was a 
new batch of scholarship money 
available two years ago when 
these people came into ROTC. 
When we get a shot in the arm 
like that, you get a shot in enroll- 
ment.” 

Craig said the question of why 
students want to join the military 
service after graduating from col- 
lege was a complicated one. He 
said, in his opinion, one reason 
was the salary “Over the past 
few years the pay has become 
competitive with the civilian sector. 
Starting pay for these people 
when they go on active duty will 
be in excess of $17,500 a year.” 

Dean Allen, who is planning 
to go into the navigating field of 
the Air Force, said money was 





“not a major reason’ for his deci- 


sion to join the military Allen 
said he was interested in “the 
flying aspects and the chance for 
some really good management 
training. Also there’s a sort of 
pride involved in being part of 
the defense of your country” 
Ellen Feyler, who is planning 
to pursue the missile-launching 
training, said money did play a 
part in her decision. “A person 
just going into the military will 
get more money than a person 
just going into the job field.” Feyler 
also said she was interested in 
getting a master’s degree, which 
the Air Force can help her do. 
What the future holds for the 


AFROTC program at St. Mi- 
chael’s depends on several things, 


Craig said. Most importantly it 


depends on how much empha- 
sis the Air Force places on re- 


cruiting scientifically educated 
people. “If that emphasis gets to 
the point where it’s excluding 


more and more liberal arts peo- 
ple, our enrollment is going to 


Teacher shortage seen for ‘85 


(CPS)—The teacher shortage 
that has cropped up in isolated 
areas of the country will become 
a nationwide shortage by 1985, 
a teacher education group said. 

A report by the American 
Association of Colleges for 
Teachers Education (AACTE) 
predicts schools will be able to fill 
only 96 percent of their vacancies 
by 1985, and only 80 percent by 
the end of this decade. 

The exodus of women into 
other fields, the increase in the 
birth rate and the lure of higher: 
paying professions are primarily 
responsible for the impending 
shortage, explained Norene Daly 
of the AACTE. 

“Many females in the past 
would have seen teaching as the 


only profession,” Daly said. Now 
“the business world is recruiting 
females.” 

Both males and females have 
forsaken education degrees, 
moreover, because of the “low 
salaries and lack of incentives” 
in teaching. 

Asa result, “there will be fewer 
entering the teaching profession 
because of the lack of rewards,” 
she added. 

They'll be staying away pre- 
cisely at the time the “echo boom” 
children, offspring of the post- 
World War II baby boom, will be 
entering college at the end of 
the decade, Daly pointed out. 

Various states, especially in the 
Sun Belt, have reported trouble 
finding teachers in certain disci- 
plines. 





Florida has teacher shortages 
in foreign languages, elementary 
education and special education. 
Georgia has 5,000 unfilled teach- 
ing jobs this year. 

Kansas, Colorado and lowa 


education officials have also is- 


sued warnings about current and 


impending teacher shortages. 


Wisconsin has a severe shortage 
of math and science teachers. 


President Reagan has pro- 


posed special programs to train 


more math and science teachers. 


but Congress has not debated 
the proposal yet. 

Daly said she hopes it's not 
too late. “If there are not some 


incentives to attract young peo- 


ple to the teaching profession, 
there will be a serious shortage 
of teachers.” 


decline.” Craig said he didn’t 
believe there was any danger of 
that happening in the next two 
or three years. 

Craig did note a nationwide 


decline in Air Force enrollment. 


This, he said, was due to the Air 


Force’s increased caution in ac- 


cepting applicants so as not to 
let the supply of officers exceed 
the demand. 





“We don't need as many offi- 
cers as we did four years ago. 
More and more people are staying 
in rather than getting out of the — 
Air Force at the end of four 
years. When people stay in that 


means we don't needasmanyto 


fill the gaps. The Air Force is 
picking and choosing, and they 
want to bring in only the VEN 
best.” 


Healthful hints 
Senior woes 


by Kathy Guare 
Features Editor 














































You're thinking that it’s impossible for four years to have — 
gone by so fast. You’re wondering what you'll be doing, and | 
what your friends will be doing, 10 years from now. You re 
thinking you'll never make such good friends again in all your 
life. 

For those of you who are about to graduate, it’s probable that 
these are just a few of the things going through your mind as you — 
prepare to say goodbye to the people you’ve met and enter the 

“work-a-day world.” 

On one hand, the last wees of student? college careers are — 
spent in an atmosphere of feverish excitement. There are par- 
ties, days at the beach and talk about the future. On the other § - 
hand, this time in students’ lives often produces anxietyand 
uncertainty. 

‘According to Gary Margolis, Ph. D., graduation from per Pe 
is a distinct process with several stages. He says in the Journal of 
the American College Health Association that students’ ability 
to move through these stages ‘“‘can indicate their growth, their 
readiness to make the change, and the degree to which they 
leave college with feelings of completion, accompli aaa 
self-confidence.” __ Ate 

If students are having difficulty moving through thes 
sary stages, it could be an indication of unresolved proble: 
they Opeenen with a VOSAOE SE, transition of this type. It coul 






















move on ae comune joules 
The first stage in the process of graduating 


things students are responsible for doing before they. 
Bills must be paid and credit requirements must be 
Students who are uncertain what their feelings are about lea 
ing school sometimes avoid or forget to do these last minute 
things. Maybe it’s a library book that never gets returned or 
required course they never can get around to taking. Some 
students in their fourth year suddenly decide to change majors, — 
which would mean extra time spent at school. Because these 
problems often put students in contact with closely related 

uthority figures, such as teachers or parents, Margolis says the 
students may actually be trying to tell themselves, “They need to 
learn how to deal with authority as a life issue before they can go 
on with their lives.” 

The second stage Margolis talks about is the anticipation of 
change. Here, students are experiencing anxiety as they con- 
sider the transition that is close at hand. This anxiety may be 
displayed by physical symptoms such as headaches or stomach — 
aches, which are commonly connected with stress. The stu- 
dents may feel a vague uneasiness, or their nervousness maybe — 
pinpointed to specific problems they see ahead. By talking with — 
college health workers about possible sources of anxietyandby § 
expressing their thought about the future, Margolis says stu- 
dents may become “aware of how their anxiety is related to’ 
anticipaing significant change.” | 

The third stage of the graduation process is the participation § 
in the actual ceremony. While this transitional ceremony Margolis ff 
says, “brings the family together and validates the expression of — 
strong feelings,” it can also be the cause of a great deal of stress 
for students. They must decide who to invite, what to do about § 
parents who are divorced and worry about any parties or din- § 
ners that have been planned for the occasion. " 

However, Margolis says, by making the decision to panes ‘| 
pate in the ceremony the students have decided to move on, 
resolving these problems as they occur. 

This brings us to the final stage which is indeed “moving on.” 
Often, students who are having ambivalent feelings about grad- 
uation and departure will procrastinate in doing the things 
necessary before leaving campus. Sometimes they don’t move - 
out of their dormitory on time or put off doing other small things 
that delay their leaving. For some, Margolis says, this could be 
because of their perceptions of themselves as students. Howev- 
er, he says, “a small amount of catharsis and insight...allows 
students to recognize loose ends that need to be tiedin orderto § 
move on.” 

For you who are graduating this is a time that is both exciting 
and confusing. As the memories of friends and experiences 
float through your mind, doubts and fears may be ert Ree ; 
also. Take the time to talk about your anxieties. x 5 
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Good Diggin’ 
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by Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 





Well, this. js it. The clock is running out. The season has come 
| winding down to this last hurrah. This is the last one of these I have 
o churn out. So, here’s a few things I want to get off my mind 

efore leaving. : . 


| : The Defender sports editor’s biggest (of many) gaffes— 
| coverage of the ski team. All of a sudden they were winning all 
‘ os of things. “Hey Andre, what's happening with the ski team? 


i 
(& 
z 


Golly Murph, maybe we should do something on them, huh?” 
. __ Iblew it with the coverage of both the men’s and women’s ski 
} teams. They had to place first and third in the New England 
| championships before they moved out of this column and into 
_|| their rightful spot atop the sports pages. 

i i. In the first year in Division Il, the skiers went a long, long way 
_ And the Defender wasn't there for a lot of it. Sorry about that 
| folks. ek * 
Embarrassing moments (part one)—The University of 
rmont is starting to romp all over the men’s soccer team. 
{ _ The starting goalie has left the nets and his backup, who has 
n little action, is between the pipes. 


Along, lazy shot floats in on net. The goalie slips, falls and lies 


/hat can you say? 


Embarrassing moments (part two) — Most of the crowd 
s long since departed. A team from North Andover, Mass., is 
doing battle with one from Rochester, N-Y., in the St. Michael’s 

a. It is the final round of the Doc Jacobs Classic. It is getting 
ery cold in the gym. It is already very quiet in the gym. 

A special presentation had been planned for halftime of the 
hampionship game to honor the 1957-58 Purple Knights. That 
lub finished second in the nation. 


sed to be on hand. The presentation is made. The 
rrimack-St. John Fisher game begins anew. More fans head to 
ts. Very few are left. This will be a long year. 


aro ws Malas S =i al ele 





e coming e tells me something about his 
not only good athletes, but also “good students and 


itting ina large classroom listening to a teacher talk at 
1 about his subject. One of the “good students/citizens” is 


s comment begins to lose some of its meaning. 


~ 


* * * 

This column had my name on it every week, but it couldn't 

e come together with the help of many people. This may be a 

If serving, but I’d like to thank them. 

First, there's Andre Lachance, St. Michael’s sports informa- 

irector. An SID’s job is a harried one, with many pressures, 

roughout it all, Lachance treated this Defender reporter with 
same type of respect and style he would have treated someone 

im Sports Illustrated. Thet shows a great deal of class in my 
Ik. 

§ Ofcourse, it would’ve been very hard to write anything without 
a cooperation of the athletic department and its members. 
They were, for the most part, always willing to take time out of 

reir busy schedules to talk with me. Special thanks here to 

thletic Director Ed Markey. We might not have seen eye-to-eye 
everything | wrote, but he was still more than willing to talk 

: ut anything. 

| The next group of names appears (or appeared) weekly in 
ve this paper. Eileen Moran, Mike Knott, Lisa Mulcahey, Sue Dulude 

_ | and Pete Fraher all had to put up with my late deadlines. They did 

~ | so without complaining (too much). 

Karen Fenuccio and Charlie Smith both had to endure my 

_ffrequest for more or fewer ads just about every week. Richard 

Raquier was there to bug me about what was wrong with my 

_ # pages. And, John Murphy managed to make my job easier too by 
_ doing however many stories he was asked to do and wading 

through the intramural books each week. 

| There are others from this group too, but it would take too 

Bong to list them. 

_. Steve Brunette enduring my early-in-the-year ribbing to help 
me out with a few things along with Frank Normandin. 

-§ Don't worry folks, its almost over. 

#1 ~—-Here’s a rather diverse pair to be thanking: Chris Curtin and 

{Jane Colapietro. Chris may not have liked the “junk” I wrote, but 

fat least he took the time to let me know about it. 

{= Then, after Chris had left his verbal tire marks all over me, only 

Jone person was willing to respond. 

| It'skind of nice to have someone stick up for you after you've 

| had your face rubbed in it. Thanks Jane. 
| Last, but not least, I'd like to thank anyone who waded through 

- sports pages this year. 

its a a Unitl we meet again, Good Diggin’ Every- 


Petal Be 


n his back. The shot, at chest height, flutters into the twine. 


t. Michael's was supposed to be in the finals. A big crowd was: 
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Men's lax turns varsity... 


By A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


This is the first varsity season 
for the men’s lacrosse team and 
head coach Jeff Culkin and Assis- 
tant Coach Mark Brown are ea- 
gerly looking forward to it. 

The Knights are very young 
and are generally inexperienced, 
Culkin said. Culkin said that 12 

~ team members have no organ- 
ized lacrosse experience. 

Brown said since the team is 
not very deep, the early part of 
the season should set the stage 
for the rest of the year Brown 
said the team has shown vast 
improvement during pre-season 
and he seems to be optimistic on 
the season as awhole, as is Culkin. 

The Knights do have an expe- 
rienced goalie in Don Kline. So, 
barring injury they should have a 
solid back line. Second-year stu- 
dent Chris Foley will be the cor- 


nerstone of the defense, Culkin 
said. Also helping out will be Rusty 
Miller and Chris Cummings. 

Culkin said Rob Best seems 
to be a solid attacker and should 
have a big season. At mid-field 
Bill Droneshauser will be a great 
help to the team, Culkin said. 
Brown said that the defense looks 
“real good” and should get even 
stronger as the year goes on. 

Culkin said the offense will 
play a more central offense with 
plenty of ball movement and con- 
trol. Culkin said he will try to 
slow the pace of the game down 
to make up for the inexperience 
up front. 

Culkin said he has adopted 
this style because he doesn't have 
the depth to play a fast-break 
game all the time. He said as the 
players get more confidence and 
improve, he will change the team's 
style to suit this improvement in 
team play Mike Arsenault and 


..and the women 


by Tom Caron 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
lacrosse team will open its 1983 
season on April 7, when it travels 
to Middlebury College. 


This will be the first year wom- 


Michael’s and will provide much 
experience to the young team. 
Offensively, the Knights are 
led by attack wings Robin Kelley 
and Lynn Taplin. The pair, along 
with fellow attackers Saber, Kathy 


: islation—I am sitting in a 
9 Coach talk at length about 


en's lacrosse competes asavarsity McNabb, and Julie Gallagher, 


_ team. The program was elevated _ provide the team with an extrem- 


|| to varsity status as part of the — ely potent offense. Wadsworth 


_ college athletic department's le 
| to eliminate all club sports. In its 





entsplan _ said the five are “very fast” and 
“offensive-minded.” 


g through something on his desk. It is Hustler magazine. 


past two seasons as a club, the 

- team compiled a 7-6-1 record. 
To prepare for the squad’s 
rookie varsity season, head coach 
_ Todd Wadsworth and assistant 
Anne Noone attended a lacrosse 
clinic at Harvard in February. 
Wadsworth said he picked up 
many pointers on the sport, espe- 
cially in the area of goaltending. 
Thirty-seven women tried out 
for 26 spots on this year’s team. 
Of those who made the squad, 
fourth-year students Marybeth 
Saber and Bridget Lyons have 
been designated captains. Both 
have played club lacrosse at St. 


But the real key to just how 


successful the team will be de- 


pends on how successful the 
defense proves to be. Two of the 
team’s best defenders, Nancy 
Raymond and Margaret Phair, 
were lost to graduation at the 
end of the 1982 season. This 
year’s defensive squad looks to 
be led by co-captain Lyons and 
Cathi Clinton. Since Wadsworth 
is confident that the offensive unit 
will score “six or seven goals a 
game,” whether the Knights win 


will depend on whether the de- 


fense can keep their opponents 
to less goals than that. 


Scott Prouty will be co-captains 
for the team and their leadership 
will guide the team to constant 
improvement. 

So, though the team does not 
have a lot of experience, they do 
have a strong core of players who 
have this crucial item as models, 

Brown said the team must 
play as a team in order to win. 
He said the attitude on the team 
is one of desire and this had led 
to a fast improvement over a short 
period of time. 

Brown said the team will win 
through continuous “tenacious 
and aggressive play.” Though 
there are no true individual stars, 
a combined effort will startle many 
teams around the Division III 
Colonial League, to which they 
belong. 

It looks to be a good season 
for the Knights if their desire to 
win can overcome their lack of 
experience. 


do too 


Speaking about the future of 
women’s locrosse at the college, 
Wadsworth said that “lacrosse 
is here to stay” because of the 
amount of interest that has been 
shown at the school. The third- 
year coach would also like to see 
a “southern swing” added to 
future seasons. 

_ Athree-day road trip south is 
already in the works for next year. 
Wedsworth’s philosophy of “not 
scheduling any team we can't 
beat” should ensure the chance 
of future success. 

But, the lacrosse mentor is still 
not content to wait for the future 
to make his sport popular He 
said he has plans to increase 
attendance this season through 
advertising, as well as printing 
programs for all home games. 
The highlight of the squad’s 
rookie varsity season should come 
on Parents Weekend and P-Day. 
The team has home games on 
both these events, and expects 
to draw large crowds. 


Men's intramural hoop ends, 
B’ball Jones goes undefeated 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


The men’s intramural hoop 
season finally ended last week 
and only one of over twenty teams 
survived the season undefeated. 

Basketball Jones is heading 
into the playoffs undefeated as 
they beat the Staff team -78-56. 
The Jones have a potent offen- 
sive attack with good defensive 
rebounding. 

Ken Sorensen led the Nads 
to a 52-48 win over Sigma. The 
Boweivals beat the Flatlanders 
39-37, with Mark Lund scoring 
17 points for the winners. 

A concentrated offensive at- 
tack by the Party Monsters helped 
them beat the No-Name Hoop- 
sters 52-47. The Boweivals bur- 
ied Melman Productions 50-27. 

The Airheads won twice last 
week over Sigma and Psi. The 
Spliffs dropped the No-Name- 
Hoopsters 70-43. Staff beat the 


Tap-N-2s 46 33. 


In other action the Rebels fin- 


ished their season with only two 
losses as they beat the Cleavers 
68-51. The Spliffs beat the Nads 
48-40, the Flatlanders beat the 
No-Name Hoopsters and the 
Nads triumphed over the Party 
Monsters 45-37. 

Playoffs began Monday for 
both the A and B leagues. Men’s 
B le>que is scheduled through 
March 28 and the A League 
playoff is scheduled to end to- 
morrow. 

The favorites going into the 
A-League tournament have to 
be the Rebels and Basketball 
Jones. The Jones are currently 
undefeated and have a‘ high- 
scoring offense with Scott 
Dikeman, John Mahar and John 
Whittemore. 

The Rebels are led by Marty 
Leahy who is constantly scoring 
in double figures. Also playing 


well all season for the Rebels have 
been Kevin Murphy and Steve 
Suleski. 

In the B-League playoffs the 
Airheads and Boweivals are the 
favorites. 

In women’s intramural hoop 
Hamel Hall and Staff are in the 
finals, which will finish up to- 
morrow night. 

All final matches will be played 
on a best two out of three sys- 
tem. 

Co ed volleyball started this 
week and eight teams have signed 
up to play It will be a round- 
robin tournament made up of 
two divisions of four teams each. 
Each team will play three times 
and the season will end this 
Tuesday 

Entries are due March 30 for 
softball and the league will begin 
April 6. Two bike races are also 
scheduled for April and more 
information will be in later issues. 
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Hockey completes first Division Ill season 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


Is a team’s success measured 
by its win/loss record, or instead 
by gains made over the course of 
the season in both ability and 
attitude? 


If it’s the former, then the St. 


Michael's hockey team didn’t have 
an impressive year, with five wins 


and 13 losses. But if you meas- 


ure success by the latter, then the 
hockey team had a great year 
and will be even better in years to 
come. 

Coach Lou DiMasi is the 
cause and has done a fabulous 


job molding the roster into a team. 


DiMasi said the team as a whole 
has “upgraded its standards on 
and off the ice.” 

The Knights are losing four 


strong players to graduation. 


However, though the loss will be 
felt, there is a tight nucleus of 
returning veterans. The high 
scoring line of Bob Berno, Dennis 
Kelly and John Cunningham all 
have two more years to play Berno 
led the team in scoring this year 
and Kelly and Cunningham were 
right behind him. 

Co-captains Gregg Manning 
and Billy Kerig will also be back 
to play their final year. Kerig was 
fourth in overall scoring and a 
healthy Manning will be great tc 
have on defense. 

The defense had some prob- 
lems at the beginning of the year 
due to the simple fact that besides 
Manning they were all young. As 
the season progressed, players 
like Ted Manning, Gregg’s brother 
Dave Olio and Dave Kruger began 
to settle down and react better to 
game situations. Next season they 
should be even stronger. 

What is defense without a 


good goalie? St. Michael’s seems 
to have an abundance of young 
talent at this position. Billy Frain, 
Dave Kingston and Kirby Don- 
nelly are all first-year players and 
have shown. they know how to 
play. 

Frain was the workhorse 
through the early part of the 
season. Kingston played more 
near the end of the season, usually 
making 40 saves a game. All three 
goaltenders have a save percent- 
age over .800. DiMasi said this is 
a strong position in his roster 
because they all have more time 
to improve. 

The top four scorers on the 
team are all returning next season. 
Overall the offense is returning 
with some strong players. The 
leadership qualities in Kerig and 
Brian Sheary will enhance the 
offense, DiMasi said. Also re- 
turning are Mike Haskins, Florian 
Menninger and Dean Pelkeywho 
all had good seasons. 

DiMasi said other coaches in 
the league have grown to respect 
St. Michael’s first varsity hockey 
team. DiMasi said there is a 
tentative schedule of 18 games 
next year with more played at 
home. 

St. Michael’s never quit against 
better teams and this is one reason 
why they are respected by oppos- 
ing coaches. They know their 
team will have to play hard for 
60 minutes if they want to stop 
St. Michael’s, as in games against 
Worcester and Assumption. This 
desire is built in by DiMasi and 
his Assistant Coach Real Daia- 
nault. Daignault is a UVM stu- 
dent who donated his time this 
season to help out DiMasi and 
the team. 

DiMasi said he has already 
started planning for next year. 





He said players are on a weight 
training program and many 
players have informed him they 
intend to join summer hockey 





programs. This type of enthusi- 


asm expressed by team members 
is one of the reasons the team 
had a successful year no matter 


what its overall record was. The 
talent of this young team will 
shine through next year 





Framingham State puts pressure on goalie David Kingston to help St. Michael’s skate toa 


6-3 win. 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 
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Future looks bright for women’s hoop team 


By A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


The beginning of this season 
was not a good omen for the 
women’s hoop team as they start- 
ed off 1-3 with losses to top- 
ranked powerhouses Bryant, 
Stonehill and St. Anselm. 

The end of the season seemed 
to prove that people shouldn't 
believe in omens as the team 
ended with a highly respectable 
16-10 record which included an 
eight-game winning streak in the 
middle of the season. 


Coach Sue Duprat said the 
team is very talented, “one of the 
best the school has ever seen.” 
Duprat said there are many play- 
ers capable of being individual 
stars, but since this would take 
away from the team the players 
gave a more concerted effort. 
Duprat pointed out that the team 
usually had four players in dou- 
ble figures every game. 

There was no problem with 
the offense, Duprat said. The 
Knights had a balanced offensive 
attack and were capable of 
shooting along with the best teams 
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UPSTAIRS NECTORS 
This Saturday March 26 
also appearing: 
“THE DIRTY BIRDS” 
and special guests 
“MURPHY’S LAW” 














Duprat said some games were 
lost because of the lack of floor 
leadership. Duprat said the team 
had no real point guard. Duprat 
said Kris Blair is the best one the 
team has at the moment. Duprat 
wants to strengthen this position 
either by recruiting or by devel- 
oping her young players. 

The team is presently com- 
prised of mostly second-year 
players. The Knights are only 
losing two players to graduation, 
Nancy Lubinsky and Co-captain 
Terry O'Neil. Both played well 
and steady over the course of 
the season and will be missed by 
the team, Duprat said. Despite 
their loss, the team-has a strong 
core of players returning. 

Pam Batalis and Co-captain 
Kim Corey had excellent years 
as guards. Duprat said each 
played more of an “off-guard” 
position and were capable of 
scoring twenty points a game. 
Becky Bouchard and Margaret 
Lynch will also return coming off 
of good offensive years. 

Duprat said she wants to mold 
the squad into a more aggres- 
sive defensive team. She said a 


young team ‘should be commit- 


ted to defense.” Duprat said a 
more concentrated defense could 
have won the team some games 
this year. 

Duprat points to the youth of 


her team as a cause for this prob- 


lem in defense and is hoping 
that older squad members will 
have the confidence to take 


charge. Duprat said she hopes 





to build a concentrated press and 
combination defense system. This 
will greatly improve the overall 
team defense. 

The Knights ended up as cre 


of the better teams in their Divi- 


sion II league. St. Michael's had 


a good chance to make the play- 
offs until the loss to Assumption. 


Duprat said that a team has to 
play well against the top teams in 
the league to be considered for 


ae 


Nancy Lubinsky is one of only two graduating players. 
Sue Duprat’s team will be losing. Terry O’Neil is the other 
person leaving the very young team. 





the tournament and St. Michael's 
was just “never in the game 
against Assumption.” 

Duprat said the team is capa- 
ble of making the playoffs and of 
beating any team in the league. 
Next year should be an interest- 
ing season. If the team gets off to 
a strong start they could make 
the playoffs and end up as one 
of the top ten teams in New 
England. 


(CPS)—The top college football 


and basketball teams in the coun- 


try this year said they'd still be 


competing for national cham- 


pionships even if the NCAA's 


(National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation) news, tougher aca- 


demic standards for athletes had 
been in this year. 

College Press Service asked 
athletic directors and coaches of 
teams ranked in the final Top 10 
Associated Press football poll and 


in the Top 10 of the AP basket- 





The 12-15 men’s basketball season led to the resignation 


ball poll the last week of January 
1983 if a significant number of 
players would be ineligible under 
the new rules. 

The new rules require an SAT 
score of 700 or an ACT (Ameni- 
can College Testing) score of 15, 
but such standardized tests have 
long been criticized as culturally- 
biased toward white, middle-class 
students 

Most major conferences are 
now surveying their member 
schools to see how many current 


of Coach Steve Antrim. The search for a new coach is 


being spearheaded by... 


a ES 


They're already happening at The Edge. 
So, whether you’re getting ready for a 
sunny vacation or just looking ahead to 
Vermont's fair weather, visit The Edge. 
We carry beachwear and swimwear by 
Op, Offshore, Esprit, Raisin Co., 
Speedo, and more. Forall the great looks 
from Hawaii and California, you won't find 
a better selection anywhere in the Burl- 


ington area! 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 






athletes would be disqualified. 


Results so far are sketchy 

But the Big Eight’s completed 
study said that 10 to 27 percent 
of its white athletes might have 


been disqualified, while 60 per- 


cent of its black athletes might 


not have met the NCAA‘s stan- 


dards. 

That's a marked contrast to 
what athletic department officials 
at some of the Top Ten teams 
reported. 

“The proposal would have no 
effect” on UCLAs basketball team, 
asserted UCLA faculty represen- 
tative Douglas Hobbs. 

The Memphis State. Virginia, 
Missouri and St. John’s basket- 
ball lineups would also be un- 
changed, sources at those school 
contend. 

UCLA's Hobbs, for example, 
noted the new standards would 
have no effect on the basketball 
team “because we have no first- 
year students on the team, and 
the proposal only deals with 
them.” 

“Everyone will be affected,” 
flatly stated Tom McCullough, a 
spokesman for the Southeastern 
Conference (SEC). 

Some, however, will be affected 
more than others. Based on 
preliminary results of the SEC 
survey for example, McCullough 
thinks “basketball will be affected 
more than football.” 

“A number of our players do 
come in on special admissions, 
perhaps 15 or 20 percent,” said 
Don James, head football coach 
at the University of Washington. 

“But there would be no major 
effects, except on perhaps four 
or five players, and most would 
still qualify on the SAT scores.” 

Ten to 15 percent of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia's athletes are 
currently enrolled in “develop- 
mental studies, according to 
associate athletic director Lee 
Hayley. 

UCLA would have lost two of 
the three freshmen football players 
on last fall’s squad to the new 
course requirements, Hobbs said. 

Grambling’s Fred Hobdy is 
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Academic standards no problem, teams say 


sure the rules will change before 
they become effective in 1986 
because “too many people are 
making a living and feeding their 
families on the black athlete for 
the NCAA to make the proposal 
stand as it is. 

“In Chicago, New Orleans, 
Miami, Atlanta, it’s all the same,” 
he said. “In one section the 
schools are excellent, in other 
sections there are boards instead 
of doors.” 

The new rules “will affect 








Grambling,” he readily conced 
ed. “But I say it will also affect 
Alabama, the University of Geor 
gia, Texas, and the Kentuckys and 
the LSUs.” 

“The effects of the proposal 
will really depend on the indi 
vidual school,” NCAA spokesman 
Tom Yeager observed. 

“There are three more con- 
ventions before the proposal goes 
into effect,” agreed the NCAA's 
Yeager, “and a real possibility the 
test will be optional.” : 





Athletic Director Edward Markey. Markey, shown here during 


his playing career, will be on a committee recommending 
a new coach to President Edward Henry. 


Free Parking 
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Snapshots... (acu 
The M.S. Dance Marathon 





The ninth annual Multiple Sclerosis Dance Marathon was held at the St. Michael’s Ross Sport Center March 18-20. The marathon was sponsored by the 
Crown and Sword Society with senior Sue McGuire at the helm. Over 300 dancers participated in the 49-hour marathon which raised more than $30,000 
for multiple sclerosis. Music was provided by John Nichols and The Music Machine. The marathon began Friday at 5 p.m. and ended Sunday afternoo 

at 4:30. scaeegaat ee 


